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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_>—_—_ 


HE apparent lull still continues. No effort to cross the Danube 
has yet been made, and though attempts to storm Kars 
are reported from Asia, no trustworthy information of the result 
has yet arrived. At Constantinople on Thursday the Government 
did not claim a victory. The water in the Danube, however, is 
sinking, and an impression prevails in well-informed quarters that 
the attempt to effect a passage will be made next week. During the 
past one, every day has produced its crop of telegrams, usually 
about unimportant artillery duels across the river, but it is re- 
markable how little important news reaches Western Europe. 
The newspapers this time have been very unsuccessful. 
The Russian Government, though allowing correspondents in 
camp, has managed to convince them that their business is not 
publicity; and the Turks, though they do not control 
the correspondents, refuse to forward any unpleasing tele- 
grams. Nor is there anything wonderful in the precau- 
tions taken. In a slow war like this, a correspondent who 
speaks out gives the enemy information, and this very week at 
least two letters have been published which, if their contents are 
accurate, will be of high value to the enemies of the Power to 
which the correspondents are accredited. The state of affairs in 
Constantinople, too, induces the Government to invent telegrams, 
while, in one instance at least, alarmist bulletins reporting 
Turkish disasters are forwarded in the hope of inducing the 
British Government to interfere. It is only, however, during the 
period of preparation that the public will be thus baffled. The 
moment great events occur they will be reported by a hundred 
pens, for the correspondents have at all events arrived. 











The Times of Friday publishes a letter, dated May 29, from 
‘¢a person of rank” in Constantinople, which reads as if it were 
true, and explains the position of affairs there a fortnight ago very 
clearly. The writer says that the ex-Sultan Murad has really 
recovered, and is keenly aware of all that is going on ; that Redif 
Pacha, when assuring Sultan Hamid that all was going on well, was 
savagely attacked by the Sultan’s brother, Noureddin Effendi, who 
told him to his face that he lied ; and that the Sultan would remove 
the Minister at War but for his fear that in such an event 
Murad would be restored. The Sultan is thoroughly alarmed, and 
as our readers are aware, has decreed since this letter was written 
the state of seige, thus making Redif Pasha absolute in the city, 
and has ordered the arrest of all Murad’s partisans. At the same 
time Redif Pasha, quite aware that the test-moment for his power 
will be the arrival of bad news, has prohibited the journals from 
publishing any information about the war not official, and has even 
withdrawn the Ambassadors’ privilege of receiving telegrams in 
cypher from their Consuls, a measure of which Mr. Layard has 
formally complained. Mr. Layard, however, is never attended 
to by the Porte. Of course the news of severe defeat will get out ; 
but if Redif has twelve hours’ warning, he may place the Sultan 
out of the reach of the populace. 





Some information as to the Russian Message to Lord Derby 
is shortly to be published officially, but meanwhile the Paris Cor- 
respondent of the Times forwards a sketch which he believes 
to be exactly accurate. Prince Gortschakoff states that 





Russia will not disturb the Suez Canal, as it involves 
too many interests; that she will not carry the war into 
Egypt, and that she will not enter the Persian Gulf; but 
adds that as regards Constantinople, though the Emperor does 
not wish to take possession of a city which ought not to belong 
to any European Power, still nobody can predict the course of a 
war. Still neither the question of Constantinople nor that of 


64 | the Dardanelles can be settled apart from Europe. The policy 


of Russia is always misunderstood, and arritre-pensées attributed 
to her which she does not entertain, but as the Emperor has been 
forced to draw the sword, he will not sheathe it till all questions 
at issue have been settled. This grave declaration, which points 
to an occupation, but not an annexation of Constantinople, is re- 
ported to Paris by a writer at Plojesti, who says, “‘I have just 
read Prince Gortschakoff’s reply.” The Note and its contents 
must have been well known to Lord Derby before he endorsed 
Lord Salisbury’s speech at Merchant Taylors.’ 





The Russian Government is endeavouring to raise money. A 
loan of £15,000,000, nominal, at 5 per cent., has been taken on the 
Continent, certain bankers thinking that as the external Debt of 
Russia, the only one of which the interest must be paid in gold, 
is only at the outside £175,000,000, or less than two years’ income 
of the State, the public will take the new bonds off their hands. 
At the same time, a loan of £30,000,000, nominal, at the same 
interest, has been opened in Russia itself, and will continue open 
for subscriptions on the old Indian plan. It is not a forced loan, 
but no doubt all who have money, and especially the municipalities, 
will be strongly pressed to subscribe. The expenditure going on 
must be great, for though it is almost confined to transport and the 
purchase of food supplies, the Russians are trying to live with- 
out requisitions, paying for what they take, both in Roumania and 
Armenia. It should be noted, however, that they have not as 
yet shown the slightest intention either to suspend the service of 
the Debt or to pay the interest in paper, measures which would 
be the first signs of financial exhaustion. 





Lord Salisbury on Monday delivered two speeches, one in the 
House of Lords and one at Merchant Taylors’ School, in which 
he severely satirised the recent outbreak of Russophobia, the de- 
mand ‘to declare war against a nightmare.” His speeches, which 
we have described sufficiently elsewhere, have greatly irritated 
the friends of ‘Turkey, who like ridicule as little as Mr. Urquhart 
did ; but it must be observed that Lord Derby cordially approved 
the second and stronger of them, declaring it full of ‘‘ admirable 
arguments.” The “ greatest of British interests was, in his judg- 
ment, the interest of peace.” He added a most characteristic 
sentence. ‘‘ Having attended to foreign politics for many years, 
no conviction has been so strongly impressed on my mind as the 
utter incapacity, I do not say of the average man, but of the 
wise man, to foresee coming events.’ Lord Hammond would 
entirely agree with that opinion, and so would Count Beust, but 
would Prince Bismarck, or any other statesman to whom Pro- 
vidence has given the gift of forecast? The ‘‘eye only sees 
what it brings the power of seeing,” in politics, as in everything 
else. 

The Paris correspondent of the Times reported in Tuesday's 
paper a rather important interview between Marshal MacMahon 
and some Legitimist delegates, who waited upon him to find out 
whethertheabsenceof any Legitimists from his new Cabinet implied 
official hostility to the Legitimists as candidates at the elections, 
and whether he intended to get his own time of office prolonged. 
According to the Times’ correspondent, the Marshal's reply was 
perfectly frank. He had no Legitimists in his Cabinet, because 
it was most important to remain on friendly terms with all the 
foreign Powers, and any such constitution of his Cabinet might 
have alarmed foreign Powers. Legitimists, being Conservative can- 
didates, would be supported by the Administration at the elections 
Further, the Marshal had no intention of proposing any renewal 
of his term of power. He should remain till 1880, unless both the 
Senate and the Chamber combined against him, and in that case he 
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should hold that the third factor in the State ought to yield to the 
combined will of the other two. But he has no intention 
of favouring any kind of Imperialist or Monarchical restora- 
tion, and is in fact intending to govern strictly within 
the letter of the Constitution, as its letter is understood 
by himself. In other words, while intending to throw 
the whole power of the Administration on to the side of his 
own Conservative ideas, there is nothing he meditates less than a 
coup d’état. Only apparently, according to him, it is constitu- 
tional to require that any one of the three constituents of the 
State—even, we suppose, though it were a newly elected Chamber 
of Deputies,—shall yield to the other two if acting in com- 


bination. 

M. Gambetta made a speech at Abbeville on the 10th inst., 
which contained one important statement. He has no desire to 
see the agitation among Liberals directed against the Senate. ‘I 
have always said I believe it to be necessary in a great Democracy 
to have different powers, to enlighten, not to oppose each other, 
but to elaborate the laws together, in order to produce a right 
and well thought-out work. I am not the enemy of two Cham- 
bers, and I desire for my country that the Chambers we have 
should render to themselves and the nation the service expected 
from their wisdom and patriotism.” It was one of his charges 
against the Reactionaries, that they desired to govern by means 
of ‘* perpetual conflict between the Senate and the Chamber.” 
He believed that the Constitution, as it stood, would work well 
if it were let alone, and that the country, when appealed to, 
would once more affirm it. The effect of this tone in the leader 
of the Liberals is, first, to disarm the Senate, which is jealous 
of menace from the Chamber; and secondly, to convince the 
people that the Republican is also the Conservative side. It is 
the Liberal party which appeals to them to ‘‘ vote ‘ Oui’ ”"—to 
decree that nothing shall be changed in that which exists. This 
is an entirely new position for Liberals to have attained, and 
it will have a profound influence on the elections. 


On Tuesday Sir Eardley Wilmot raised a somewhat poor and 
certainly very unsatisfactory discussion in the House of Commons 
on capital punishment, by moving a resolution that ‘it is de- 
sirable to consider whether the laws under which offenders 
undergo capital punishment should not undergo revision,” to 
which Mr, Pease moved an amendment declaring for the complete 
abolition of capital punishment. Sir Eardley Wilmot had, of 
course, no difficulty in showing that some crimes which are now 
technically murder, and therefore punishable with death,—for in- 
stance, purely accidental killing as an incident in the course of some 
unlawful action,—ought not to be punished by the highest penalty 
of the law, and we hardly know why the original resolution was 
defeated by so large a majority (130 against 61), since neither the 
Attorney-General nor the Solicitor-General really traversed Sir 
Eardley-Wilmot’s statement. The real hinge of the debate was, 
however, Mr. Pease’s amendment, which was defeated by 155 votes 
against 50, both Mr. Bright and, if we understand his speech 
rightly, Sir William Harcourt, supporting Mr. Pease, as well 
as his seconder, Sir H. Jackson. Of course, the difficulty 
of discriminating the guilt of one kind of murder from 
another, the danger of reprieving the worse criminal on 
the plea of lunacy and executing the less guilty for whom no 
plea of lunacy could be advanced, and the argument that while 
the severer punishments have deterred less, the milder punish- 
ments have proved at least as deterrent as the more terrible, were 
urged over and over again; while the deterrent effects of the 
punishment of death, and the necessity of restoring it after it had 
been abolished in Tuscany, were pleaded on the other side. But 
on neither side did there appear to be any conception of any 
distinct principle on which the penal law should proceed. 


Mr. Bright’s speech was, of course, eloquent, especially in deline- 
ating incidents of occasional inequality and horror in the execu- 
tion of the law,—but his only strong argument was this,—that if 














experience does not show that the abolition of capital punishment | 


diminishes the deterrent character of the law, then the reverence | 


for human life which dictates the abolition of capital punishment, 
and which that policy itself tends to foster, must contribute to in- 
crease the general horror felt for murderous passions throughout 
the community. That sounds plausible, but we question much 
whether “reverence for life” is the true antidote for brutal 
passions. That mere reverence for life, as life, which hesitates 
to take it, but does not hesitate at all to take all the hope and 
spring out of it, would do very little, we suspect, to scotch evil 
passions, Paradoxical as it may seem, the tendency to subordi- 





nate mere life to the higher ends of life,—which is the true 
antidote to over-weening passions,—is almost imconsistent with 
that excessive reverence for life itself which Mr. Bright so 
eloquently preaches. The superstitious respect for life is by no 
means the best security for it, whether as regards others or oneself, 


There was a debate yesterday week, raised, as usual, by 
Mr. P. A. Taylor, on the old question of opening museums, 
exhibitions of pictures, and other places of instruction and 
amusement on Sundays, when the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Mr. W. H. Smith, declared that though he did not in the least 
object to looking at pictures or hearing music on a Sunday, he 
did object to taking such a new departure in our Sunday customs 
as would lead to a great deal more employmentand less leisure on 
the Sunday than at present, and to the breaking up of the 
Sunday as a day of rest. To this, Mr. Forster, who supported 
the motion for multiplying the Sunday recreations accessible to 
the people, replied that it could not be called in any sense a new 
departure, to advocate doing in relation to a few more institutions 
what is already done on Sunday at Hampton Court—where even 
the pictures are visible,—at Kew, and in the Parks, and he insisted 
that to impose stronger legislative restrictions on the amusements 
of the humbler classes than any which the legislators are at all 
inclined to submit to themselves, is entirely wrong in principle. 
Eighty-seven Members eventually voted for Mr. Taylor’s resolu- 
tion and 229 against it. But no one who voted in the majority 
laid down any principle on the matter. The expedient thing 
seems to be that all resting, unexciting amusements,—all which 
calm instead of fevering the average mind,—should be made 
easily accessible on the Sunday ; while all which are of a morally 
exhausting nature to the average mind,—all which involve the 
cares and excitements, or more than the cares and excitements, 
of daily duties and responsibilities, should remain inaccessible on 
the day of rest. 


The Turks appear to have devised a tolerably effective pro- 
tection for the monitors in the Danube against the torpedo-boate 
which were so successful on their first attack. On Saturday 
night, some Russian launches in the Kilia mouth of the Danube 
attempted the same sort of enterprise as that which was so suc- 
cessful a few weeks ago, against two Turkish monitors in the 
Sulina mouth of the river. But by Hobart Pasha’s order the monitors 
were surrounded by boats fastened together by chains, and the 
Russian launches struck the chains, and so gave warning of their 
attempt, without having got near enough to the monitors to 
injure them severely by their torpedoes; nevertheless, one of 
the monitors was slightly injured. On the other hand, the grape 
fired into the Russian launches injured them severely, and some 
of the party were drowned, and six, it is said, taken prisoners. 
The device of thus surrounding an ironclad with small boats 
connected by a chain seems, therefore, a useful one, but it is 
obviously inapplicable except to vessels at anchor, as it would 
be impossible to move surrounded by such appendages. For a 
blockading or cruising squadron, this expedient would be useless. 





At the Royal United Service Institution yesterday week, Mr. 
Scott-Russell read a paper on “‘ Modern War Fleets,” in which 
he made some interesting remarks on the appliances for destroy- 
ing the enemy’s ships without the use of what are technically 
called ‘‘ torpedoes.” He said that it was quite possible to fire 
shells from mortars, so that they would first ascend and then fall 
right into the ship and there explode, and also to fire shells down 
into the water so as to explode under the ship; and that both 
these processes might be managed simultaneously, so that while 
one shell fell into the ship from above, another should blow it 
up from beneath. That is, we suppose, true; but of course it 
must yield a far less certain result, and require much finer 
skill to effect, especially if the ship be in motion, than 
the launching of a torpedo at her from a torpedo-boat. 
‘The alarm caused by the new torpedoes is not due to the 
fact that they can do anything which might not have 
been done before, but that they appear likely to do it with so 
much greater certainty, and by the expenditure of so much less 
exceptional an amount of skill. 


The Committee of Wesleyans appointed to arrange the details 
of lay representation in Conference have agreed without dis- 
cussion that the numbers should be equal, 240 laymen and 240 
ministers constituting the governing body. It has also been de- 
cided, by 33 to 25, that ministers should be elected by ministers 
and laymen by laymen, and not both orders by a com- 
bined vote, a decision which is considered of great im- 
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portance. As far as we understand over-summarised reports, 
the ministry generally were in favour of the plan adopted, think- 
ing that, as Dr. Rigg said, ‘‘ ministers understand ministers best ;” 
but we suspect they have, as far as the interests of the clerical 
order are concerned, made a great mistake. The laymen, denied 
all power in the election of ministers, will choose laymen to 
oppose them, while the ministers lose the immense influence they 
might have had in the selection of laymen. The laymen will be 
the more antagonistic, because the reserved power of the Legal 
Hundred still makes the Ministers masters of the situation. 





Professor Monier Williams publishes in Monday's Times a most 
able and interesting letter, giving a bird’s-eye view of Southern 
India, from the Nerbudda to Colombo,—its geography, people, 
creeds, and social condition. We have noticed it at sufficient 
length elsewhere, but may ask here whether the Indian Govern- 
ments or the Asiatic Society could not secure for the world 
a sound Report upon the religious condition of the higher 
populations in India under ourcontrol. Nothing is more wanted. 
No account of the present position of Hindooism among the culti- 
vated exists, and no account at all of the condition into which 
Buddhism, according to many other authorities than Professor 
Williams, has of late years fallen. He says it has become in 
Ceylon, still the centre of Buddhist literature, a cold and ration- 
alistic creed,—a very curious change. We shall never understand 
India until we understand what her priesthoods think, and no 
account of their thoughts—their modern thoughts, we mean— 
exists in any accessible form. Mr. Lyall, the Home Secretary, 
who has paid such attention to the genesis of Indian popular 
beliefs, would know where to lay his hand upon the right men 
to prepare reports, and Professor Monier Williams himself would 
be an excellent editor. The India House does little enough 
nowadays for literature,—suppose it does for once something for 
theology. 


Lord Redesdale drew attention on Thursday evening in the 
House of Lords to a work called ‘The Priest in Absolution,” 
printed by a society calling themselves ‘‘ the Society of the 
Holy Cross,” of which Mr. A. H. Mackonochie is Master, and 
several other high Ritualist clergymen of good repute are members. 
‘Lhe book appears, from Lord Redesdale’s quotations, to be an 
ordinary book on the Confessional, not written without a very sin- 
ceresense of the delicacy and responsibility and moral dangers of the 
institution which it advocates, and intended to help Ritualist priests 
to conduct it with purity and effect,—but Lord Redesdale is more 
shocked than he ought to be at its proceeding from any section of the 
English clergy. The real vice of the Confessional lies in this, that it 
imposes on a whole class of men,—who are believed, of course, by 
the friends of the Confessional to receive a special grace enabling 
them to discharge faithfully a specially delicate and difficult task, 
—duties which are, as a rule, quite beyond them, and which much 
oftener injurethem than help theirpenitents. Butit is surelystrange 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury should express so very much 
surprise and horror at this sort of thing coming from Anglican 
<lergymen. The truth is that our service for the Visitation 
of the Sick gives far more countenance than a Church opposed 
to the Confessional should give, to the practice, and that no- 
where,—not even in the Articles,—is the idea, on which the 
practice of Confession rests, distinctly repudiated. If the 
Anglican Church is to have the benefit of her many doctrinal 
compromises, she must have some of the inconveniences 
also. But the Archbishop is quite right in saying that the 
‘Confessional is liable to even greater abuses in a Church which 
does not openly recognise, and surround it with the most strin- 
gent precautions, than in a Church which does. This is one of 
the many cases in which half-and-half measuresare more dangerous 
than either extreme. 








The religious “informer” seems to be the chief product of 
the Public Worship Act. Not only is it clear that in many of 
the ecclesiastical suits we have had, the aggrieved parishioner 
hardly existed, and had to be carefully imported and stimulated 
into his unpleasant task, but at Newark-on-Trent at all events, 
he appears so unpretending that after informing the Bishop 
of his Vicar’s failure to read the Athanasian Creed on Trinity 
Sunday, he withdrew into a strict incognito, and was too much 
ashamed of himself even to give up his name. Dr. Pearson, the 
Vicar of Newark-on-Trent, who is anxious for the relaxation of 
the rubric as to the Athanasian Creed, but who does not omit to 
read it, and who read it on Whit Sunday, was present, when by an 
error of the organist’s, who gave the note for the recitation of the 
Apostles’ Creed instead of the Athanasian, on Trinity Sunday, 





that creed was omitted. The Bishop of Lincoln was at once 
informed of Dr. Pearson's dereliction of duty by a parishioner 
too modest to permit his name to be mentioned to the Vicar, 
and whose name therefore does not appear throughout the cor- 
respondence. Of course, when Dr. Wordsworth was informed 
of the cause of the omission, he was perfectly satisfied, and of 
course as the informer did not choose to publish his name, 
no formal case of grievance was ever laid before the Bishop; but 
the incident is a curious illustration of the rather unmanly mis- 
chief-making which the Public Worship Act tends to foster. That 
people should go to church to play the spy on the conduct of their 
incumbent is a good deal worse, we take it, than staying away 
from church altogether. The religious informer at Newark no 
doubt favoured the damnation of the heterodox, so long as he 
could do so to his Bishop in secret, but was too retiring to take 
open credit for his damnatory zeal. 


A novel discussion was raised on Monday in the Commons as 
to the employment of Secret-service money. Mr. Parnell and 
several other Irish Members suspected that some of this money 
was spent in paying spies in [reland, and wanted to reduce the vote 
by £4,000, unless they could obtain assurances upon the subject, 
or a statement of the geographical distribution of the money. 
They got no information, however. Sir Stafford Northcote stated 
that the old practice of using part of the money for compassionate 
allowances had been abandoned, and that in all doubtful cases 
the employment of the money was brought under his notice; 
but he would give no farther details, and the vote, 
£24,000, was passed by 92 to 43. We dare say some of 
the money is spent in Ireland, but if Mr. Parnell thinks that 
improper, he should move that the vote be rejected, not that it 
be reduced by one-sixth. The remainder, if still allowed, could 
still be spent in Ireland. The true objection to secret-service 
money is that it is to be used for purposes which Parliament 
cannot discuss, and the true justification for it that there 
are such purposes, which a succession of Cabinet Ministers of 
both parties think it right to spend money on. 


In relation to the scientific discussion as to the origin of life from 
life or from matter which is not living, Dr. Bastian has naturally 
taken advantage of Professor Tyndall's change of view as to the dif- 
ficulty of destroying living germs by the process of boiling, and 
points out in Tuesday’s Times that whereas the Professor main- 
tained in January, 1876, that all living germs could be sterilised 
by five minutes’ boiling, he now holds that there are living germs 
which will resist three or four hours’ boiling, and yet evolve 
active forms of life after all. Dr. Bastian himself of course in- 
terprets this result differently. He does not think there is any 
living germ which will resist anything like three or four hours’ 
boiling, and his view is that when life appears in infusions which 
have been boiled for a considerable time, it is not because the 
living germs survived the boiling, but because life is produced, 
under fitting conditions, from that which had no germ of life in 
it before. It is not very easy to see how this controversy 
can be finally settled, unless some absolute test of what 
is to be called a living germ can be assigned. Dr. Bastian 
is disposed to call every germ which has resisted a few minutes’ 
boiling, dead. Professor Tyndall thinks many germs which have 
resisted three hours’ continuous boiling are still living, though 
they might have been “sterilised” by a few successive boil- 
ings of two or three minutes’ each. But after all, the question 
of the vitality of the originating germ remains a matter of inference, 
not ofknowledge. You cannot affirm that it must have been alive, 
only on the ground that life has resulted, without simply assuming 
Dr. Bastian’s hypothesis to be erroneous; and you cannot affirm 
that all life had really been extinguished in that which swarms with 
life now, without simply assuming Professor Tyndall's hypothesis 
to be erroneous. The true triumph for Dr. Bastian would be, 
we suppose, to produce life, not out of organic matter in which 
the life had been (presumably) extinguished, but out of inorganic 
matter which had never contained life at all. 


We regret to notice the death of Miss Mary Carpenter, the 
sister of Dr. Carpenter, and one of the best known of English 
philanthropists. Her special care was reformatory management, 
to which she had devoted years of disinterested labour, going 
out, for example, four times to India, and reporting carefully, 
without fee or reward, on the Indian system of punishments. We 
were frequently unable to agree with Miss Carpenter, but she is 
entitled to all credit for a most unselfish and unwearied effort to 
benefit a class of mankind who could repay her nothing. 


Consols were on Friday 94§-94} ex. diy, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


> 
LORD SALISBURY ON POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


T is a great pity that there are not more Peers like Lord 
de Mauley in the Upper House. A Peer who is as ignorant 

as the majority, but like them sincerely believes his ignorance 
is wisdom, whose mind is filled with a delusion shared by 
millions, and who has the courage to say his mind out be- 
fore a tittering world, may be, although unconsciously, a 
public benefactor. He enables those who understand politics 
to expose stupidities which influence thousands, and which 
escape exposure because the politicians who usually take part 
in debate cannot bring themselves to repeat them even as 
convictions which deeply influence others. Lord de Mauley 
looked, no doubt, rather foolish when Lord Salisbury sat down ; 
but he was not before he spoke, or while he was speaking, a 
bit sillier than an immense number, perhaps a majority, of 
his countrymen. He only gave intelligible voice to their con- 
fused impression that Russia is a sort of demon power always 
intent on carrying out Peter the Great’s Will, and therefore 
on conquering British India, a Power that is advancing in 
Central Asia, and has conquered the Khanates, and has done 
all manner of little-known things, till she has only to unite 
the Caspian and the Sea of Aral by a railroad, and build 
another 600 miles long, from Astrabad to Herat, and improve 
the Oxus till steamers could ascend it from the Caspian, to 
enable “swarms of Cossacks” to “feed and fatten on the 
resources of British India.” This sort of stuff seems very comic 
to those who know what the Indian boundary is, but it in- 
fluences people enormously, and it is most beneficial that it 
should be brought out formally in decently coherent words, and 
in a place where a competent statesman can rise, and show, not 
his opponent, but the great bodies of people whose ignorance his 
opponent makes articulate, what nonsense they are believing. 
Of course Lord Salisbury had an easy prey, but still it was a 
prey that wanted killing. He was not bothering himself with 
Lord de Mauley, but with the crowds to whom Lord de 
Mauley was, on this occasion, a voice. There are hundreds of 
thousands of decent men in England who read the Telegraph, 
and feel quite moved by its rubbish about the danger to India 
from a Russian advance on the “ Valley of the Euphrates,” and 
to whom, as to poor Lord de Mauley, the Caspian, and the 
Oxus,; and the Khanates, and Herat, and Central Asia, and all 
the rest of it, are cabalistic words, conveying not geographical 
notions, but a notion of knots in a magical thread which 
Maimuna-Russia is spinning to the accompaniment of a 
mystical diplomatic song, for the everlasting confinement of 
England inher island cave. Lord Salisbury was thought to 
be carrying sarcasm to the verge of farce when, in his reply, 
he said he wished people would study maps on the Ordnance 
scale, and not little maps on which one can touch the Caspian 
with the thumb and India with the little finger, and then they 
would know something of geographical difficulties, but he did 
not say @ word more than was required. He had probably 
heard the Anglo-Indian story of the late Nizam, who refused, 
with angry contumely, to grant a garden for the Embassy, 
because the plan shown him being on the Ordnance scale, he 
fancied, being accustomed to little maps, that it would cover a 
third of his kingdom,—and heaps of Englishmen are as self- 
deceived as the Nizam. An immense mass of Englishmen 
have no notion either of distance or of scenery outside England, 
cannot recognise that Russia is still really further, much 
further from Lahore than from London, and with infinitely 
greater physical obstacles to overcome between them; think 
when they hear that a Russian post is only a thousand miles 
off, that after all, that is not much beyond possible bicycling, 
and when told that India is bounded by the Himalayas, 
imagine an indefinite protraction of the Hog’s Back, or at the 
outside, of the Cheviots. Why should they be expected to 
know? Here is Lord de Mauley, a soldier who has served in 
Canada, and he actually talked of a railway from Astrabad to 
Herat, as if the two cities were in a European country, and 
wound up his speech by a solemn proposal that a Consul 
should be sent “to Central Asia” to watch over British in- 
terests. He might as well recommend a Consul to Central 
Africa or South America, It is inconceivable that a man who 
had ever realised to himself what the expression “Central 
Asia” means could ever have made such a proposition, but 
we may depend on it, Lord de Mauley is at least as well- 
informed as the crowds whose vague and ignorant suspicions 
he embodied in his speech, His grand fear, that of a 


railway and water line from St. Petersburg to the 
frontier, is as absurd as his assertion—which Lord 

bury also exposed— that Peter the Great, who 
thirty-two years before Plassey, ever thought of the 
British Empire in India at all; but unexposed, it would 
not have sounded absurd to the thousands who think of, 
railway as a mere affair of money, derive’ their notion of g 
desert chiefly from Salisbury Plain, and if they attempt to 
form a notion of a mountain region at all, think of it chief 
as a sort of Switzerland, with food all along the journey, 

Lord Salisbury, like all men who have ever had to resist ap 
outburst of Russophobia, is evidently half-bothered and half. 
amused by the geographical ignorance of the enthusiasts for 
an anti-Russian war, for later on in the evening, speaking at 
Merchant Taylors’, he again referred to it. He was prepared, of 
course, he said, to defend direct British interests—as what 
lishman is not—but when indirect interests were talked of, he 
recommended the audience to subject the talkers to a little 
cross-examination. Otherwise they might “risk the w 
the prosperity, and the freedom we have around us, and bri 
all the horrors of war upon Europe, not in pursuit of reg} 
honour,” but “in order to go to war against a nightmare.” 
Considering all the circumstances, the declaration of the Pr. 
mier, the wild talk still finding utterance in the Tory 
and the panics which every now and then stir the City, that 
was a remarkably emphatic delivery, the more noteworthy be 
cause Lord Derby immediately afterwards endorsed it, repeating 
that “of all British interests, the greatest interest is peace;” 
but Lord Salisbury made his meaning still more clear bya 
capital story in illustration:—“I am far myself from 
seeing many of the apprehensions which I hear around 
me. Sometimes these apprehensions take an extreme 
form. Now, I have a colonial friend who has been ‘very 
much exercised in his mind, and in a very anxious state, 
in connection with the Cape of Good Hope. He pointed out 
to me that Russia was in Armenia, that Armenia is the key to 
Syria, that Syria is the key to Egypt, and that any one ad- 
vancing into Egypt has the key to Africa. By this link of 
keys, long drawn out, he shows that the present victories of 
the Russians seriously menace South Africa. I have done my 
best to console him, but I feel his anxious feelings are only 
characteristic of the apprehensions which I constantly hear 
around me.” 

We have no doubt the Cape Colonist believed his theory, 
and remains convinced to this hour that he, and not Lord 
Salisbury, is the statesman. Whynot? An unopposed army 
can go anywhere, granted the money, the time, the men, and 
the motive, and between Erzeroum and Cape Town there is 
certainly, at present, no army capable of resisting the Russian 
advance. The Colonist is quite as right as Lord de Mauley, and 
has quite as much reason for opinions which Lord Salisbury, 
with true oratorical reticence, only stigmatised as “extreme.” 
In truth they are foolish, but then they are held by great 
numbers, and therefore, in a country ruled by majorities need 
just the sort of exposure which Lord Salisbury gave them— 
an exposure half-serious, half-contemptuous, perhaps in one 
instance even over-contemptuous. Giving the rein for halfa 
moment tothe sardonic spirit which is his permanent intellectual 
temptation, he hinted that cowardice was the ultimate cause of 
most of these delusions. “ Far be it from me,” he said, with a 
sarcasm which half his audience did not perceive and the other 
half did not resent, “ to deny the existence of fear.” It is not fear 
which is the motive-cause of English Russophobia, but ignorance, 
or Englishmen would dread Russia at a very different point. 
The danger of this country—the Russophobists’ theory being 


granted—from Russia on the western is far greater than on. 


the eastern side. Russia has only to cross the Baltic, con- 
quer a State not very much stronger than Holland, and not 
nearly as strong as Turkey, and she would stand face to face 
with England, ready on the first favourable opportunity to 
pour swarms of Cossacks into Hull, and to reduce Great Britain 
to subjection by direct invasion. That is patent, on the map, 
but no Englishman gives it a thought, just because he is in 
this instance within the range of his knowledge, is aware that 
Scandinavia, though weak in population, is nearly unap- 
proachable by Russia, while quite defensible by England, 
and aware also that if Russia by some unex com- 
bination of circumstances were seated on the Atlantic, she 
would be seated just where England is strongest, would not be 
a bit more dangerous than America, and not one-tenth as dan- 
gerous as France. It is because Englishmen do not understand 
their own position in Asia, and how unassailable it is if their 





sea-road is clear, that they indulge in the wild apprehensions, 
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tbe political nightmare dreams, which Lord de Mauley ought 


be thanked and not ridiculed for putting into such 
intelligible English, that the Minister responsible for 
India had at last a fair opportunity for showing how 
erous they are. It is an advantage, not a disadvan- 
tage, to the country, that Lord Salisbury should be provoked 
to put before the people as he did at Merchant Taylors’ the 
one unanswerable argument which even the bitterest advo- 
cate for war at any price cannot fail to understand :—“I will 
not say that we have an enemy, although it is generally sup- 
posed that this war has been concocted against English 
interests. I believe it may be looked at in auother light, but 
assuming that this is so, what is the wiser course,—to allow 
enemy to choose his own ground, and to follow him through 
his deserts and impassable mountain chains, or to wait until he 
comes within your own range, and where your armies will be 
able to deal with him with invincible effect ?” 





MR. BRIGHT ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


OW much better the debate on Capital Punishment would 
have been, if the various speakers would but have pur- 

sued the logic of their own arguments into the consequences to 
which it really led! For instance, Mr. Bright and many 
others made their speeches turn on the tested experience of man- 
kind,—as they regarded it,—that by diminishing the severity 
of the penalty with which a crime is visited, you do not in 
the least diminish the deterrent effect of that penalty. Now 
how far would they carry that plea? Surely not so far as to 
say that if you do not punish for the sake of punishment at 
all, but only detain a criminal in confinement as little 
different from that of his ordinary mode of life as possible, 
would not diminish the deterrent effect of the penalty ? 
i. Bright would certainly not go as far as that. But 
if not, how far would he go? He would hardly deny, for 
instance, that careful graduation of the degrees of punishment to 
the degrees of crime is important for deterrent purposes. If he 
would, why punish a thoroughly malignant murderer more 
severely than a completely accidental murderer,—which it was 
quite clear that he did desire to do? But if Mr. Bright would not 
make light of the importance of proportionating degrees of 
punishment to degrees of crime, then surely any change of 
the law which at one step vastly diminished the range of 
the whole scale of penalty, is in itself,so far as that goes at all 
events, extremely undesirable. Once let us do away with 
our highest expression of national horror for the worst crime, 
end the relative effect of the varying feeling of society towards 
lesser crime loses materially in significance. Diminish vastly 
the intensity with which society expresses its abhorrence of 
a cruel and treacherous murder, and you throw away one 
of the most vivid and impressive lessons which law reads 
to the imagination of the rude and unlettered class at the 
base of our social system, Mr. Bright argues that because 
it did not increase, but rather diminished the amount of 
crime, when we abolished the penalty of death for sheep- 
stealing, shop-lifting, and so forth, therefore you will not 
increase, but rather diminish the amount of murder, if you 
abolish the penalty of death for murder. Well, but if 
that argument is really sound, it asserts that because the 
reduction of an extravagant penalty to one that is better 
proportioned to the guilt, works well, therefore the reduction 
of a penalty that is not extravagant and that is already fairly 
proportioned to the guilt, will work just as well. Now, surely 
it would be hard to find a proposition with less appearance of 
trath in it. There are many very good reasons why the reduc- 
tion of extravagant penalties, not warranted by the conscience 
and reason of society, works well. In the first place, it tends 
to enlist the conscience of the criminal class, such as it is, on 
the side of the law, and no law works well at all which is not 


in some degree echoed in the conscience of the criminal class. | gr 


In the next place, it gives expression to, and therefore tends 
to increase, the human fellow-feeling between the law-abiding 
and the law-breaking class, and to narrow the chasm be- 
tween them. That of course must always work well. Any 
complete and absolute alienation between the dangerous classes 
and the respectable classes, breeds apathy and despair in the 
former, and nothing fosters crime like apathy or despair. But 
it does not in the least follow that because changes of 
the law which mark a truer sense of relative guilt, give 
to the sentences of the law a higher moral weight and 
influence, therefore changes in the law which greatly subtract 
from our means of adequately expressing our sense of relative 
guilt, will have the same effect. Indeed it is most unlikely 


that they should have such an effect. Unless Mr. Bright and 
Mr. Pease are prepared to argue that in all cases the abolition 
of capital punishment must deepen the popular impression of 
the justice of our penal system, it is idle for them to cite 
cases in which that has been the case, in order to recommend 
this new and very important change. Doubtless it will act in 
the same way as those former changes, if it produces 
the same moral effect upon those who are at all in 
danger of falling into crime; and if not, not. Now 
is it at all true that the popular impression of the justice 
of our penal system would be improved by abolishing 
the power to punish the most hideous and frightful crimes 
by a most solemn, graphic, and impressive mark of public in- 
dignation and horror? We doubt if any reasonable person 
would venture to say so. What the speakers on Tuesday 
night seemed quite to forget is this,—that a most important 
part of the deterrent effect of punishment is that which 
does not so much prevent crime itself, amongst those who are 
tempted to it, as remove entirely the temptation to such crime, 
by instilling a salutary horror of it into the whole community. 
That horror might very well be diminished, and be diminished 
even considerably for a time without producing any effect 
in increasing the number of such crimes. And yet if the 
recoil of the popular imagination from crime of this class 
were diminished, if the mind of the people were less re- 
volted by it, one of the most effectual securities against the 
future increase of such crimes, and against the immediate 
trifling of bolder consciences with such crimes, would 
disappear at once. 

In point of fact, we believe that the educational effect of 
our penal laws on the mind of the people is far more really 
important than the so-called deterrent effect. We mean by 
the deterrent effect, the effect which deliberate calculation of 
the legal consequences of crime produces on the minds of in- 
tending criminals. Now, strange as it may seem, it is never- 
theless, we believe, quite true, that this effect of penal law is 
greatest where the guilt and crime themselves are least, and 
least where they are greatest. The penal consequences of 
maliciously destroying your neighbour’s property or libelling 
your neighbour’s credit asa man of business, are usually very care- 
fully considered, and produce, doubtless, an enormous deterrent 
effect. Were we to reduce greatly the damages obtainable 
for such malicious injuries and libels, we should, we believe, 
increase greatly for the time the number of this ies 
of offences. But once get out of the atmosphere of calcula- 
tion into the region of the more deadly passions, and it is, 
doubtless, true that the immediately deterrent effect of the 
penal law on the mind of the criminal, is seldom of much 
account. But while this isso true that it might very well 
be also true that if penal servitude for life were substituted for 
capital punishment, no bad result would be perceived for 
years in the shape of increase in the number of murders, we 
do strongly hold that the effect of the change would be 
ultimately very mischievous, because the educational in- 
fluence of our criminal law on the imagination of the 
people would be seriously injured. So long as the ex- 
treme penalty is reserved only for the most horrible 
crimes,—and of course we quite agree that any change in the 
law which would be needful to produce this result would be 
most desirable,—the use of an extreme and unique penalty 
that does not shade off into other penalties,—one impressive to 
the imagination and the conscience, and which naturally 
associates itself with crimes of the class for which it is natural 
to feel loathing as well as displeasure,—is of the highest 
possible advantage, if only as branding the more diabolical 
offences with a special stamp of social abhorrence. What 
child does not feel the difference between the expressive signi- 
ficance of capital punishment and that of those various terms of 
imprisonment with hard labour which pass by such fine de- 
ees into each other that, except by the criminals who have 
to bear them, they are very little discriminated in the minds of a 
careless public ? To some extent crimes whose penalty is death 
are already regarded with this mysterious horror, and if our law 
were amended, as it ought to be, and as a Royal Commission 
have proposed that it should be, this would be still more 
accurately true. Doubtless the proper moral effect of 
capital punishment was wholly lost at the time when all 
sorts of slight offences to which starving wretches were 
impelled by the mere intensity of their hunger, or their 
compassion for the hunger of their children, were pun- 
ished capitally, and even now capital punishment is, to 
some extent, demoralised when a man who kills a woman acci- 
dentally by passionately throwing a broomstick at her is found 
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guilty of murder and sentenced to death, though multitudes of 


persons a thousand times more guilty live comparatively | 
prosperous lives. Unquestionably, this great sensational penalty | 


should be reserved to mark the highest degree of human 
abhorrence. But for the purpose of marking that degree we 
believe it to be beyond comparison the best, the most 


effective, and the most likely to instil horror into the minds | 


of the respectable and the dangerous classes alike. And 
this is the highest use of a penal law. Its truest * deterrent’ 
effect is exerted, not by calculation on those who are already 
living in the atmosphere of crime, but on average members 


of society whom it impresses by its graphic reflection and } 


vivid embodiment of their own moral judgments. It is im- 
possible that a society which grows up with this separateness 
of abhorrent feeling towards the higher degrees of crime, 
should fail to infect deeply with its own dread even those lower 
strata which live in constant contact with crime, and by thus 
infecting, to deter from such crime far more effectually than 
any anticipation of calculated penalty would deter them. 
This is the great argument, to our mind, for retaining 
a very special penalty for very high degrees of guilt ; and yet 
not a single one of the speakers in favour of the abolition of 
capital punishment appeared ever to have weighed it, before 
throwing himself into the crusade. It would take a good deal 
to convince us that if society voluntarily denies itself the means 
of vividly expressing the highest degrees of moral abhorrence, 
the result would not be to diminish in time, and very gravely 
diminish, the involuntary loathing in which those high 
degrees of crime are held. 





THE FRENCH CONSTITUTION AND THE LEFT. 


HE position of the Liberals in France is a very strong, but 
also a very delicate one. That they have a great 
majority, not merely in the Chamber of Deputies, but in the 
country, no one doubts; but that by imprudent conduct in 
this strange crisis they may yet lose that majority, and give 
their enemies the triumph for which they hope, seems also to 
be generally admitted. The truth seems to be that hitherto 
Marshal MacMahon has made a serious mistake, which has 
greatly diminished the weight of his name and influence in the 
country, and that if the Liberals condemn that mistake in 
the sober, unexcitable fashion in which, in a constitutional 
country, one party which desires nothing like revolution,— 
nothing but the success of its principles,—habitually takes 
advantage of the blunders of its opponents, they will gain 
an immense majority in the elections, and will render the 
President’s present position quite untenable. There is, 
however, certainly another alternative. If the Left, 
in their eagerness to make capital out of the Pre- 
sident’s great blunder, should take measures of any sensa- 
tional or disturbing kind,—should refuse to vote the supplies 
essential to the immediate wants of the Administration, should 
exaggerate the character of the conflict, and treat the crisis 
as the Parliamentary party in England rightly treated the 
schemes of Charles I. at the beginning of the Great Rebellion, 
they would in all probability greatly disgust the con- 
stituencies, to which they must eventually appeal, and be 
very likely, indeed, to turn a crisis most favourable to the 
Constitutional Republicans into a crisis favouring the policy of 
the crypto-Imperialists or crypto-Orleanists. As far as we 
can judge, what the people of France really wish for is a 
steady, plodding, pacific, sensible, common-place Government, 
that is not liable to panic,—that is not very interesting, 
—that provides much fewer dramatic sensations than 
France has been accustomed to for some generations 
back,—that gives the peasants a sense of security 
and freedom from intrigue,—that holds out no hopes to pre- 
tenders of any class, Imperialist, Royalist, or Tory-Democratic, 
—a Government, in a word, which approaches, at least for the 
time, the type of a Swiss Government,—a little hard-fisted, a 
little over-cautious, very jealous of the rights of small 
proprietors, and not at all disposed to play into the hands of 
the Church, and yet by no means inclined to deliver any 
sensational challenge to the Church. One great reason why 
the Republic is so popular in France just at present is be- 
cause the Republic is believed to offer France what it was sup- 
posed in 1851 that the Bonapartist restoration offered France, 


the prospect of more repose and less disturbing conflicts than | as little inclined to accept the Administration of 
any other government,—in short, as M. Thiers said, because | Broglie as is the present Chamber,—and this, too, appeal 
| to be by far the most likely event,—it does not seem cleat 
' what course the Marshal may take, if the Senate remains 


j faithful to him. He may en 


it “ divides France the least.” But the true temper and drift 
of that phrase must not be forgotten, for it is the key, as far 
as we can judge, to the popular humour of the present 





day, and suggests the right mode of turning 
MacMahon’s mistake to the best Republican account; Jf 
because the Republic divides France the least, and he 
because it excites any universal and deep enthusi = 
the country is so steady now in supporting the Republic, And 
of course it follows that Republicans, in doing all in their 
power to establish and confirm the new Republican 

tion, should aim at ‘ dividing France the least,’ and notigt 
sensational flourish of trumpets in favour of the old wateh oy 
of the Revolution. For the present at least, what the 
majority in France appear to long after is a policy of? trap. 
quillity, nay, one which might be called humdrum, 

want for a time security from emotions; they want tobe 
assured of their own prudence, constancy, and self-possegaigg - 
and therefore they are not at all inclined to see co 1 
powers used in a sensational or unconstitutional spirit, ‘he 
Marshal has made the great blunder of so using his constity. 
tional powers, and has produced a general feeling of di 
thereby. But the Republican party may undo the effect of 
what he has done, if they imitate, much more if they o 

him, in attempting to counteract his aims. It will not dot 
refuse the supplies. It will be still worse to give any-sort of 
encouragement to civil war. The Constitutional weaponsmpgt 
be used soberly and warily. The President must be beaten 
not by enthusiasm, but by frigidity,—by being shown -thatihe 
has been guilty of a sensational mistake hazardous te the 
quiet of France, and entirely unjustified by any great political 
emergency. 

The truth seems to be that the old war @ outrance-between 
Parliaments and despotic Executives is not suited to:the con. 
dition of any really civilised country in the present day, and 
besides being unsuited, is hardly ever needful for the tr 
of Parliamentary institutions. It is not suited to the cone 
of civilised countries, because the whole of society suffers:eyen 
more than the Government through any attempt to refuse'sup. 
plies. In France, for example, at the present moment the 
would be greatly irritated by any attempt to stop the:supplies 
and so to interfere with the discipline of the army, andre. 
der the situation of France less safe, especially in a conditiomof 
Europe so disturbed as the present. Still more inconvenient 
would it be to embarrass in any way the system of justiceor 
the system of education. These are not matters chiefly em- 
cerning the interests of the Executive as an Executive, but 
rather concerning the interests of the whole of society, of which 
the action of the Exeeutive is the key. It was all very well 
to stop the supplies asked for by Charles L, at a time when 
there was no standing army, no elaborately organised civil 
service and police on the efficiency of which the nation’s pret 
perity depended, no national education, and in short, vay 
trifling national establishments at all, of which the elements 
were obviously and immediately essential to the = 
ness of the people, so that during the reigns of 
whose policy was distinctly unpopular, to stop the sup 
plies implied little but embarrassment to the Government, 
and hardly any to the people. But it is very different 
now. Even in such a country as France, where the 
Executive is suspected of being very hostile to the wishes 
the people, there would be so much more inconvenience’ins 
complete paralysis of the whole system of which it holds the 
keys, than even in a temporary triumph of hostile ideas, that 
no Opposition that wishes to command popular favour eodld 
seriously entertain the idea of a total refusal of supplies. 

The Budget Committee have had the good-sense to see this, 
and do not even propose to decline voting the “ liquidation a 
count” of 1877,—#.e., the supplies needful for the aetaal service 
of the day,—though they will not vote the Budget for 1878 
without a Government willing to defer to the will of the 
majority. The effect of this line of action will be that 
the Government will be defeated on the Budget, and wil 
then apply to the Senate to dissolve the Chamber of Deputies 
Should the Senate refuse—which appears less and Jess likely 
every day—the Marshal has, it is stated, and on apparently good 
authority, intimated that he must resign, since im that case, 
two of the three factors in the Constitution would be opposed 
to him, and it would be essential for the third to yield to the 
combined will of the other two. But should the Senate grant 
the dissolution,—as the politicians in Paris now seem toe 


—and should the country return another Chamber of Deputies 
the Due de 
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~ her of Deputies, on his general theory that when two of 
three elements in the Constitution are combined, the third 
ield to the other two, even though it be a Chamber 
directly elected by the widest popular suffrage. And should 
he attempt this, the situation would be indeed critical, since 
ofcourse such an endeavour would be most irritating to the 
and therefore most provocative of violence,—the 
excuse at which unscrupulous advisers would most 
jy catch for justifying a coup @état. No one with the 
slightest sympathy with constitutional ideas would justify such 
as this on the Marshal’s part. Of course a head of the 
tive chosen by anextinct National Assembly, and by one not 
elected for that, but for a very different purpose, cannot for a 
t be counted as a co-ordinate power with a newly elected 
Chamber of Deputies. And when the only political ally he can 
in js an indirectly elected Senate, with a doubtful majority 
of five or six votes on his side, it is as plain as possible that 
the deliberately expressed will of the country in the election of 
new Chamber of Deputies should. outweigh them both, and 
outweigh them immeasurably. Still, should the Marshal take 
go distorted a view of his political duty, we hold that the Re- 
blicans would still be bound to meet the crisis with perfect 
sobriety, and without any display of violence. To our minds, 
they made a serious mistake in rendering M. Dufaure’s Govern- 
ment impossible, and still more so in trying to force M. Jules 
Simon into more Radical measures, while the Marshal was still 
at the head of the State, and the possible revision of the Constitu- 
tion in 1880 was still hanging over them. It would have been 
time enough to secure a Radical Government after they bad 
secured the foundations of the new institutions. In the interval, 
the most Conservative of those leaders who heartily favoured 
the new institutions, was the best, because the one least likely 
tovex the President of the Republic into selecting a“ Government 
@f combat.” It was a blunder to embarrass M. Dufaure, and a 
worse blunder to goad.on M. Jules Simon into premature dis- 
ys of Radical energy. And even if it be necessary to atone for 
such blunders by exceeding patience in dealing with the uncon- 
stitutional administration of the Due de Broglie, such atone- 
ment should be made. The greatest of all dangers in France 
at-the present moment,—perhaps the only serious danger,—is 
the danger of a sensational policy on the part of the Left. If 
they are calm and self-possessed, and steadily constitutional in 
their resistance to the Marshal’s ‘‘ Government of combat,” they 
must win the day. It is clear that the President of the Republic, 
though he will interpret legality in a strained sense, does not in- 
tend to go beyond his legal powers. Within the limits of those 
powers, the conflict with him may be tedious and dis- 
agreeable, but it must end in a Liberal victory, if no- 
thing is done to vex the country or to lend a plausible 
exouse for force. The result, however, either of alienating 
popular feeling from the Liberal cause, on the one hand, or of 
giving a plausible plea for the use of force on the other hand, 
would be simply disastrous;—the beginning of a new series 
of constitutional calamities and fruitless experiments, at a time 
when. little remains to be done to secure finally the authority of 
Parliament in France. 





MONIER WILLIAMS ON SOUTHERN INDIA. 
OSE who, living in. England, care to understand, or at all 
events to appreciate India, should read the admirable 
letter from Professor Monier Williams, the Sanscrit scholar, 
which the Times printed in its outer sheet on Monday. It is 
very long, long as a debate, but the only feeling of those who 
read it steadily through will be that it is not longenough. The 
Professor has gained from his studies the knowledge of an old 
Anglo-Indian, while he retains the power of taking a bird’s- 
éye-view which belongs to the ablest and freshest travellers, 
and which Anglo-Indians, almost without an exception, seem 
‘Meompetent to retain. We have not read for years anything 
at ence so picturesque and so accurate, so full of information 
aad so attractive. as. his sketch of Southern India—in which, 
quite rightly, he includes Ceylon—with its entirely tropical 
character—Northern India, hot as it is, is only semi-tropical— 
its endless luxurianee of life, animal as well as vegetable, its 
vastness of scale, which remoulds all your geographical ideas, 
its glorious mountains, its widespread dominating plateau, the 
n, @ world in itself,2,500 feet above the sea, and more 
than twice the size of Franee; its equable but weakening climate, 
and its millions upon millions of feeble people, the visible 
deposits of a dozen invasions, all differing in colour, language, 
and race-signs, but all creating on the observer's mind the 
same impression of inexplicable want of strength,—of being, 





to use a pretentious but intelligible phrase, the children of 
the humanity of Asia. They are half-forgotten at home, these 
Southern Indians, where all impressions are formed either from 
the warrior races of the North, or from the bright-minded, 
graceful, feeble-bodied people of Bengal ; but they are in many 
respects even more worthy of study, while they contrive among 
those who know them well to inspire a deeper attachment. 
To all, strangely diverse as they are, one common character 
applies. They have the virtues and the defects of children 
left to run alone. Compared with Europeans, they “ have 
more natural courtesy of manner, more filial dutifulness, more 
veneration for rank, age, and learning,” more temperance in 
eating and drinking, more care for their relatives, and more 
pride in their creeds; while they have more indifference to 
truth, more disposition to cheat, intrigue, and deceive, more 
pettiness of nature in all things, and a far deeper and more 
diseased crave for “ mental stimulants,” for the tales and the 
superstitions and the ceremonials which at once satisfy and 
excite their lust for wonder. The Professor believes they have 
a positive incapacity for appreciating or assimilating facts, 
which is true, though his language is exaggerative, and pro- 
pounds a curious theory in explanation,—that they have been 
for generations the children of fathers and mothers themselves 
still almost children, and therefore inherit childishness, which 
we fear, if he will remember the social circumstances of 
the Hindoo warrior tribes, and the great Indian pundits, who 
also marry too early, he will think himself bound to give up. 
We should attribute the incapacity rather to continuous 
mental indolence, but whatever its cause, the fact remains, 
and is essential to any picture of the Southern Indian mind. 
It is a most striking letter, all the more so to true Anglo- 
Indians, that is to those who have made some effort to com- 
prehend as well as merely to control the millions of India— 
most Anglo-Indians pass their lives in the peninsula in the 
mental attitude of London tourists in Switzerland—because 
the Professor reveals a trace of that feeling which all such 
Anglo-Indians entertain and say so little about, the kind of despair 
which seizes them whenever they consider the problem which 
—it is one of the strangest facts of history—is never entirely 
absent from their minds, the problem of how to give these myriads 
of attractive children one dead-heave upwards in the human 
scale. Why the conquering race, last of a dozen conquering 
races, should so intensely desire to do this, to do it at any 
hazard to themselves or their Empire, is inexplicable on any 
theory we have ever heard,—for the Englishman has not shown 
this spirit in the same unchanging way towards Red Indian or 
negro—but we never met an Anglo-Indian, however refined 
or however brutal, who was without it, and never met an ex- 
perienced one who had not more or less surrendered hope, in 
face of the vastness of the task. The more successful the 
soldier, the more experienced the administrator, the older 
the missionary, the more unwearying the teacher, the more 
does he recognise the powerlessness of any conceivable agency 
for the task. The sense of the changelessness of India 
slowly filtering down into the European mind kills out its 
energy. As it was and is now, so, save for a miracle, it always 
will be, is the fixed conviction at which he almost invariably 
arrives. The feeling in imaginative men sometimes developes 
itself suddenly, to the utter despair of its victim, whose whole 
scheme of life may be, and very frequently is, thereby 
shattered in a month. We have known a fervent Evangelical, 
devoted to missionary ideas, a most sincere and ardent believer, 
surrender, in face of the shock, the convictions of a life,—and 
there are minds on which the recoil leaves an impression of 
actual horror. A little book was published the other day by 
an unknown author, which dropped, we suspect, stillborn from 
the press, describing European life upon the Bombay side. It 
bore the absurd title of “ Sleepy Sketches,” was too small to 
attract attention, and was ly made up of quasi-scientific 
jottings of very little interest. The little book is, never- 
theless, one of the very best, for its size perhaps the very 
best, ever published in England about India, or rather about 
the impression which India produces on the European 
mind, a mental photograph positively painful in its unshaded 
truth. The writer—who may be man or woman, for what 
we know—is obviously totally unaware of his own capacity for 
description, but only wants to speak as he would speak to his 
most intimate friend, and the feeling he brings out most clearly 
at every turn of his subject is this horror, this sense of mental 
prostration under the unalterable, which yet ought to be altered. 
That feeling affects Professor Williams also—as the Times in its 
article upon him has pereeived—not quite so strongly, for he has 





seen much of many lands, but still very keenly indeed. He wants, 
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like the rest of them, to give South Indian society one dead- 
heave, and like the best of them, distrusts all agencies, or rather 
hopes only in agencies which cannot be secured by man. If, he 
says, we could abolish early marriage, if we could eradicate the 
tendency to endogamy—that is, to marriage within a continually 
decreasing circle, which is a consequence of caste—if we could, 
above all, break down the wall of impenetrable secrecy with 
which the Indian surrounds his home, or in other words, 
if we could change the first ideas of the people as to 
what is divine, and right, and respectable, if we could 
destroy a creed that satisfies its votaries, and could root 
up the sentiment of caste, and could kill down the habits 
of segregation and seclusion, and could alter radically 
every notion of honour, then we should effect that upheaval 
which Professor Williams, with all his tolerance, still desires, 
like any missionary who thinks there is but one road to 
heaven. He does not know it, or will not say it, for he 
hints at movements already existing in these directions 
which, with his knowledge, he must know to be of little 
account, and keeps his cheerfulness to the last ; but the Pro- 
fessor at heart feels the despair of the true Anglo-Indian, 
the sense not that the stone will rebound, but that it is too 
heavy for man or demigod to roll up. He may struggle on 
through ages, but it will not move an inch. There is no 
machinery which could so transform Indian society, and if 
there were, there is no man, not the Professor himself, who 
would have the daring to set it in motion, without more light 
than we possess. 

We are not, be it understood, defending this feeling of 
despair, which, if enduring, would hardly be distinguishable 
from despair of Providence, but only stating a fact of great 
importance and little known, in order to add this suggestion. 
May not the peculiar vice of the English conquest of India be 
also its peculiar advantage? Every other conqueror—and anti- 
quaries count at least six waves of them—has settled, has 
been accepted by the people, has, as we feel certain, though 
we are aware of the doubts suggested, intermarried with the 
people, and has ultimately settled down into their changeless 
civilisation. It is nearly certain that the Englishman, if he 
lived in India, would also settle down, would give up first the 
hope and then the wish to alter anything, and would find for 
himself a nook within native civilisation in which he could 
be comfortable. He would seat himself somewhere on the 
stone, so increasing its weight, instead of rolling it. May it 
not be because the Englishman does not reside, because he 
only serves in India for his energetic period, because he is 
perpetually replaced by a man still in the vigour of his 
hope, that he has been chosen out, in defiance of all geography 
and all probability, as the fittest conqueror? We quite see 
the evils, and especially the imaginative evils, of this form of 
invasion, It must be almost intolerable to sensitive natives— 
fortunately, the mass think of other things—to be governed by 
a perpetual succession of white strangers, whose histories are 
unknown, who never acquire local accent, ways, or manners, 
who never settle, and who retreat before their beards are 
white with all they can grasp, to a land where they are in- 
visible, and who are not succeeded even by their sons. To be 
governed irresistibly by men so circumstanced, men who 
never give themselves the time to learn to sympathise, who 
often depart as they came, as completely strangers to 
the people they rule, as counsel to the clients they 
defend, yet who do everything on the assumption of | 
their own infinite superiority, pose and write and decree 
from the stand-point of so many Matthew Arnolds—must 
be, one would fancy, almost infinitely aggravating, even to 
men who know not of time in history, and regard a new conquest 
like an inundation, a tornado, or an eclipse. And yet one can 
dimly perceive that only in this form of conquest, only in 
this incessant impact of fresh minds armed with the same 
idea, only in this scheme of governing by relays—surely the 
strangest scheme of government ever thought of—could the 
necessary leverage be found. Falling water is a torture, but 
only falling water wears. It is in this ever-renewed impact, 
this perpetual urging-forward of fresh though inadequate 
strength, this government by an agency incapable of weariness, 
exhaustion, or old age, that the necessary momentum may yet 
be found, and the huge stone, the weight of which would 
weary out the hope of any labourers not so incessantly relieved, 
may be rolled to a new resting-place. Of all the strange cir- 
cumstances which accompany our rule in India, the strangest 
surely is this,—that government there never falls to the man 
whose head is white ; and yet is it not in that endless succession 
of youthfulness, a succession unique in history, a succession 
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impossible save under the condition of conquest by a 
that perishes under heat, that the one cure for the otherwie 
inevitable despair may ultimately be discerned ? 





THE COUNTY FRANOHISE BILL. 


; i opposition which Mr. Trevelyan’s Bill for equalising 
the franchise may expect to encounter is of two kinds, 
There is the general Conservative dislike to change,—g dj 
which is all the more intense because the last Reform Act had 
such strangely Conservative results. The handsome wa: in 
which the “residuum ” repaid the party which had enfranchsd 
it may well suggest to them the prudence of leaving well 
Another leap in the dark may not land the athlete on ag gafy 
ground as the first. All the chances are the other wa and 
a party which has been so favoured by fortune may fairl 
shrink from provoking its fickle mistress by a second onal 
ment. But there is another kind of opposition equally natural, 
and more respectable than the mere dislike of change. We haye 
not, it may be said, ascertained what the real working of the last 
Reform Act will be. Its immediate effect was to foster a 
common-place type of Conversatism, but the reason why it 
had this effect was simply that the great body of the newly ep. 
franchised electors have never voted. We have got a House 
of Commons returned by the working-class, but no election hag 
turned upon a really working-class question. When it does, 
we may find that the great conjuror’s greatest feat was not ag 
Conservative in its tendencies as it pleased him to make out, 
Why, with these uncertainties still not cleared up, should we 
bring another unknown quantity into the constituencies? Quy 
imaginations are not in the least fired by the abstract beauties 
of a uniform franchise. The single question we ask is whether 
any satisfactory result is to be expected from extending the 
suffrage in the counties. Is there any ground for supposi 
that the new electors will make any good use of their 
votes, or that they will themselves be benefited by i 
votes? This is more than a respectable kind of opposition 
to Mr, Trevelyan’s Bill; it is an opposition which we 
should not wish to see abandoned, unless the reasons which 
prompt it can be shown to have no foundation. There am 
two classes of persons whom Mr. Trevelyan’s Bill would bring 





into the Electorate. Asregards the first class, there is no ques 
tion about their fitness; the controversy has turned altogether 
upon the proportion they would bear to the whole number 
enfranchised. These are the skilled workmen of country vil- 
lages,—the blacksmith, the carpenter, the shoemaker. They 
have far more in common with the town voters than with the 
agricultural labourers. They are often men of considerable 
shrewdness and some political capacity, and they have some 
thing of the social training which does so much to sharpen the 
intelligence of the artisan voter in towns. But in the country, 
house-rent is often so low that the county-occupation fran- 
chise soars far above the heads of this class. They have 
every quality that goes to make a good voter except the 
vote, and this they have no prospect of getting under the pre 
sent system, unless by some unexpected and unexampled rise 
in the value of house-property. There can be no two opinions 
among reasonable men as to the expediency of adding this 
element to the Electorate, and we should not be surprised if it 
turned out to form a very large proportion of the total effec 
tive addition. The class would probably prove more numerous 
than many people expect, and almost every member of it 
would vote, and vote with some intelligence. 

In order, however, to disarm the reasonable opponents of 
Mr. Trevelyan’s Bill, we must show some probability that the 
agricultural labourer will either benefit the Electorate into 
which he is introduced, or be himself benefited by the intro- 
duction into it. Upon the first point we do not see why the 
process under which other voters have been trained to good effect 
may not be repeated in the case of the agricultural labourers. 
It may be assumed that the best result that could follow from 
any large addition to the existing constituencies would be that 
the balance of parties should remain substantially undisturbed, 
and that the Electorate should become larger, without be- 
coming essentially different. No doubt this is but a common- 
place estimate of the advantages that are likely to follow from 
a large extension of the suffrage, but those who consider how 
many positive advantages there are in connection with such 
an extension, how fertile a source of dissatisfaction is remov 
and how much angry feeling is got rid of by having the safety- 
valve of an election opened, will probably be of opinion that if 
an extension of the suffrage does no positive harm, while it 
does this negative good, it is as much as it is reasonable to 
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from it, We see no reason why the character and 
working of the agricultural constituencies should be changed 
in any important respect by the addition of the labour- 
class. The farmers have until lately—until, that 
is to say, special difficulties connected with their tenure of their 
farms came into prominence—modelled their opinions on the 
snions of their landlord, or at all events, on those of some 
superior landlord. In so far as the landowners of the district 
were Whig or Tory, the farmers were Whig or Tory, and we 
cannot see what is to prevent the agricultural labourers, when 
they are enfranchised, from following the same course. There 
can be nothing revolutionary in a change which only reproduces, 
on asomewhat larger scale, the phenomena which it threat- 
ened to disturb. The influence of the landowners over the 
labourer will in some respects be of a better kind than their 
jnfluence over the farmers. Even in the latter case, there has 
bably been little direct coercion, and a great deal of that 
kindly neighbourly feeling which, in the absence of distinct 
litical convictions, is as good a motive for voting on this or 
that side as can be suggested ; and as regards the labourer, there 
will be less opportunity for coercion of any kind, because the 
landowners will have very little that they can bring to bear 
upon the labourer in the way either of inducement or pres- 
gure. The labourer’s immediate good or ill will still come 
from the farmer who employs him. But there will be suffi- 
dent distrust of the farmer in his mind to indispose him to 
follow his lead in politics, and if the landowners of the dis- 
trict play their part properly, it is to them that the labourer 
will naturally turn for guidance. They will have the im- 
mense advantage over the travelling agitator that they know 
the things which make the sum of the labourer’s knowledge. 
They have the same intellectual fellow-feeling with him that 
the farmers have, while there is not the same superficial anta- 
gonism of interests between them. It may be said, of course, 
that we are predicting that the new electors will be mere 
cyphers, whose solitary function is to add to the value of 
the existing figures. But if they can be made more con- 
tented by being put into this position, it is no argument 
against the change that it will leave the action of the con- 
stituencies so nearly unaltered. So far, at all events, as the 
opponents of the change are concerned, this is rather a reason 
for reconsidering their opposition. 

There is another ground for regarding Mr. Trevelyan’s Bill 
asa thoroughly Whig measure. The cardinal doctrine of the 
Whigs has always been that the franchise is the natural safety- 
valve through which all the peccant humours of the body- 
politic make their escape. If you deny Parliamentary utter- 
ance to the vague dreams and half-conscious aspirations of 
any class, there will always be a danger of their finding some 
other mode of expression. But when once a class has the 
means of making itself heard in Parliament, not merely by 
representatives who accidentally agree with it, but by repre- 
sentatives of its own choosing, it learns by a natural process 
to express its thoughts in Parliamentary terms. An agitation 
which has for its object the obtaining of the franchise naturally 
uses the strongest and most violent language it cancommand. Its 
parpose is tofrighten Parliament into making the concession, and 
the bigger words it uses the more chance it thinks there will be 
of their having this effect. But when once a class has obtained 
the franchise, the next thing it wants to do is to induce Par- 
liament to pass such and such measures ; and those who have 
the guidance of its efforts soon discover that though Parlia- 
ment may conceivably pass a Reform Bill in a panic, it will 
not undertake a long course of general legislation in a panic. 
So soon as the agricultural labourers begin to throw their ideas 
into Parliamentary form, the process of political education will 
begin. Their object will be to catch votes, and to get their 
programme accepted by one or other of the political parties in 
the State, and in order to attain this object they will more 
and more labour to weed out of it the extravagant proposals 
which, so long as they are not represented in the House of Com- 
mons, will continue to find a place in it. We have seen a some- 
what similar process going on with the artisans, and if the next 
ten years should witness the same softening-down of class- 
feeling among the agricultural labourers as has been going on 
sce 1867 among the town workmen, the extension of the 
county franchise will have justified the character we have 
assigned to it of a thoroughly Whig measure. If the views of 
the artisans had been left to the ehance patronage of individual 
Members who happened to sympathise with them, the Unions 
Would have become political instead of merely trade organisa- 
tions, The extension of the borough franchise saved us from 
this, and we look to the extension of the county franchise to 
do us a similar service with the agricultural labourers, 


THE SITUATION IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


HE delay which has so long surprised the public is, we 

imagine, nearly over, and within the next few days im- 
portant tidings may be expected from the Danube, from 
Armenia, and from Constantinople. The hesitation which 
momentarily affected the Russian Government—whatever its 
cause, whether danger on the Austrian side, or doubts 
about England, or proposals from Constantinople—is over, 
and it has obviously resolved to press forward with decision. 
Loans have been decreed to the amount of £40,000,000 
sterling, and will probably be obtained, high terms being offered 
to foreigners, and severe pressure placed upon municipalities, 
corporations, and the rich in Russia itself. An addition of 
200,000 men to the army has been ordered, in order to re- 
lease distant garrisons, and precautions of excessive stringency 
have been taken to conceal the movements of troops along the 
Danube. An immediate attempt at a passage is obviously 
decided on, and the evidence points to Nicopolis as the spot 
where the most serious out of three efforts will be made. On 
the Asiatic side, again, the Russians are steadily trying to 
render Batoum untenable by erecting batteries on the hills, are 
endeavouring to carry Kars by assault, with what success it is 
as yet impossible to say, though the evidence on the whole 
points to a repulse, and are concentrating their remaining 
forces for a great battle with Mukhtar Pasha outside Erzeroum. 
The result is, of course, still doubtful, for Turks fight well in 
fortifications, and Mukhtar Pasha, though he has too few 
troops, and those badly supplied, has, by the latest accounts, 
entrenched himself, and may, as Turks usually do, display 
unexpected power of resistance. But, at all events, there is no 
longer any hesitation on the Russian side, but a resolution to 
use force to the very utmost. 

The expectation in Constantinople must be very tense. It 
is evident from all the accounts from the city, including the 
very valuable letters in the Standard, evidently written by a 
man with much knowledge of what is passing in official 
circles, and the interesting though not recent letter which the 
Times vouches as coming from a man of “high rank” in the 
capital, that the two parties still stand with their swords 
drawn, waiting for news from the front, to fly at each other’s 
throats. The ideaof the discontented, who, be it remembered, 
are for war a outrance, is to release the sick Sultan Murad, 
who, it is loudly proclaimed, and probably with truth, for his 
insanity was in part delirium tremens, has recovered, and through 
him replace Midhat Pasha as Vizier, and appoint some energetic 
soldier as Minister at War. Redif Pasha resists this plan, and 
pointing out to the Sultan that but for the garrison it would 
succeed, and that the garrison looks to the Ministry at War, 
retains his power, which is now practically a dictatorship. He 
retains it, however, only so long as he can avoid a striking 
disaster, for after a disaster the garrison would sympathise 
with the populace, and there would be no power left to 
defend the Throne. The Sultan, who is probably much 
better informed of facts than he gets credit for being, but 
who is inexperienced and timid, sees much of all this, but 
is uncertain how to act, and unable to take the only safe or wise 
course, and boldly declare to his troops that he is his 
own War Minister. If he could do this, difficulty would 
be at an end, for no insurrection can prosper in Con- 
stantinople without the acquiescence of the soldiers ; but he 
is quite unaccustomed to business, and not bold enough to 
assume all power and trust to unseen advisers. We anticipate, 
therefore, that the moment Kars falls, or the Danube is 
crossed, the revolution will begin, and there is no certainty 
this time that it will be suddenly successful. Redif Pasha is 
bold and determined, and can make no compromise with the 
opposite party ; Abdul Hamid, though timid, is neither para- 
lysed nor mad, there are ironclads still opposite the Palace, and 
if the Sultan can reach the opposite side of the Bosphorus there 
will be civil war. We make no pretence to prescience, but 
nothing is more probable than that we may hear in one and 
the same week that Kars has fallen, that the Danube has 
been crossed, and that blood is flowing in the streets of Con- 
stantinople. Redif Pasha sees the risk clearly, and has seized 
both post and telegraph, suspending even the Ambassadors’ 
rights to receive private telegrams, but that is a perfectly use- 
less precaution. He must receive telegrams himself, and no 


secret of the serious kind can be kept in a State where every 
bureau has clerks devoted to the opposite side, and any man 
who can warn a Sultan of a danger may rise in a moment 
to power and wealth. Everything transpires in Constantinople, 
and with the first great disaster may come a movement which 





will paralyse the Government itself. 
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4 Hampstead being a marked exception—are infested from timea 

THE BLACKHEATH “BANDITS BOLD.” time by men, part tramps, part poe my whose el 

IE footpads of Blackheath must, we think, rest satisfied with | ness is a peripatetic trade, like umbrella-mending, while their neal 

the striking success they have already achieved, and not | occupation is to commit small dwelling-house robberies, They 
fancy that they can revive the ancient glories of the profession. | do not murder anybody, they very seldom fight when 

They have thrown a wealthy suburb into a paroxysm of mingled | they do not as a rule go in for great hauls, but they wateb.aj 











fear and indignation, they have induced Scotland Yard to revise | ‘‘likely” houses, hide themselves in gardengin the evening, try 


arrangements which the Yard held previously to be perfect, and 


| windows near the ground, are quite brave in making their. 


they have attained the crowning honour of being “ mentioned | into entrance-passages, and are positively heroic in snatehj 


in Parliament,” and accounted for by a Lord Steward. That 
is quite sufficient, and they had now better betake them- 
selyes to some quieter line of crime—pewter-pot stealing is, 
perhaps, the safest—for otherwise they will be ducked or 
thrashed, or have something dreadful done to them, by a com- 
mittee of old ladies’ coachmen. ‘They do not understand the 
first conditions of success in their ancient trade, and would not 
be prepared to obey them if they did, so they had better retreat 
at once into less exciting walks of business. ‘The stables are dead 
against them, and the stables have horse-troughs and pitchforks. 
It was clever of them to think of turning highwaymen on Black- 
heath, where there are lonely places and carriages belonging to 
wealthy citizens, and very few policemen, and they have 
shown a good deal of agility and address in evading the 
police, and in joining in the hue-and-cry after themselves, but 
success of the larger kind is not to be obtained in their line of 
life by mere adroitness. They must be bloodthirsty to succeed, 
and if they are bloodthirsty, they will encounter dangers for 
which they are evidently not prepared. The absolute condition of 
success in highway robbery, as in brigandage, is readiness to kill, 
and if they are not ready to kill they will speedily be ridiculous. 
A brigand who sends a demand for £1,000 under penalty of his 
victim’s death, and then treats his captive as a mere prisoner of 
war, very soon descends from a brigand to a bogey ; and the high- 
wayman who, having ordered a coachman to stop, lets him drive on 
never minding, or even whipping his assailant, is a robber beaten 
before he has begun. Till Mrs. Potter’s carriage was attacked, the 
business looked serious. The footpads threatened Mr. Hodgson 
with death, and as he gave them what money he had, it remained 
uncertain whether they were in earnest or not, and the idea of 
a sudden revival of an old form of crime was not in itself absurd, 
but after the second affair there was no room for uncertainty. 
The highwaymen by no means belonged to the order of ‘‘ bandits 
bold,” Dick Turpin would have been ashamed of them, and 
Claude Duval have’ cut off their ears. Mrs. Potter’s coachman 
whipped them, and they did nothing; the coachman of the third 
carriage attacked only whipped on his horses and easily escaped ; 
and. on the fourth occasion, when everything seemed propitious, 
the coachmen being old and the occupants of the carriage ladies 
only, they were put to ignominious flight by the advent of the 
familiar hansom cab. Men of that temper cannot revive highway 
robbery, which depends for its success on the understanding that 
the robber is a potential murderer ; that he is a callous brute, as 
well as a thief; that if resisted or disobeyed, particularly by a 
coachman, he would kill. Claude Duval is a knight-errant in 
criminal legend, but Claude Duval would have shot a poor post- 
boy who galloped on, with as little compunction as a rat. The 
modern foot-pad does not like to kill. He has probably shared 
in the general softening of manners, and does not like killing,— 
there is generally blood, and sometimes screaming, which are 
disagreeable to the nerves ;—he knows quite well that killing 
is differently punished from all other crimes,—it was all 
one to Claude Duval, as far as punishment was concerned, 
whether he only took a watch or murdered a coachman ;— 
and he is afraid of the sleepless pursuit which murder, and 
no other other crime now-a-days, evokes. He therefore abstains 
from shooting, and that fact once recognised, his occupation is 
gone. The first coachman he attacks will horsewhip him; the 
first strong passer-by will arrest him; the first passenger with 
nerves will knock him down; he will get nothing to repay his 
serious risk, and will no doubt betake himself to his proper pro- 
fession,—that of a higher variety of the area-sneak. 

There has been some discussion as to the class to which these 
footpads belong, a good many residents of Blackheath having 
suggested that the first robbery was a practical joke played off 
on Mr. Hodgson ; but the police did not share in this idea, be- 
lieving that the footpads were true criminals, and we suspect 
from the history of the proceedings that the police are right, and 
the ‘*highwaymen” members of a very annoying but not very 
dangerous class, the “‘ burglars” of the wealthy suburbs. All 


chains from ladies walking in the cool. They like silver Spoons 
| best, of course, but they will take anything, coats, clocks, gilt 
ornaments, walking-canes, kitchen utensils, and even, when 
can command carts, household furniture. They are satisfieg 
apparently with gains which can hardly be greater than 
could earn by honest labour, and they have an ignominious feapof 
the police. A good deal of their work is done by day, it being a 
feature of these suburbs that the head of the house is 
absent in business hours; but they also work at night, and then, 
in reporters’ parlance, *‘ the neighbourhood of, say, Twickenham 
or Lee is thrown into alarm by a series of burglaries” of 
an insignificant, but still most annoying sort; every servant hag 
some story of her alarms to tell, and there is a sudden dey 
ment of the passion for little dogs, always the best protectors, 
The police are placed on the alert, the robbers find too 
observant persons are about; the pursuit grows hot, and they 
decamp, to recommence their attempts in some other neighbour. 
hood, still within a short distance of London,—a shelter which, it 
may be remarked, unless very seriously pursued, they never leaye, 
The alarm they occasionally cause is out of all proportion to the 
danger they produce, but still they are a permanent and a serious 
nuisance, many householders being able, like Lord Truro op 
Monday, to testify to having ‘‘lost property” five times ; while all 
have to adopt precautions which they do not want_to take, or to 
endure an uneasiness when absent of which they would pay.any 
reasonable amount to be rid. 

The causes of this state of affairs are three, two of which are, 
we should imagine, removable. One, the form of suburban 
architecture, is incurable. In Hampstead, where most houses 
either stand on the street or are surrounded by high walls, thege 
robberies are rare, but in other suburbs the houses with anything 
to lose generally stand apart, are surrounded by shrubs which con- 
ceal a lurking figure, and have windows, often wretchedly secured, 
upon the lower floor. A thief far less expert than a trained burglar 
finds no difficulty in getting into the lower rooms, handing out any- 
thing he can find to a confederate, and escaping without wakingor 
even disturbing the master of the house. The operation does not 
take five minutes, while the thief makes fifty shillings and the 
householder loses ten pounds. ‘Lhis evil is, we fear, incurable, 
as householders will not take continuously even the simplest pre- 
cautions ; but there can be no doubt that it is increased by the 
excessive reluctance of the robbed to lose time in prosecutions, 
and by the generally defective organisation of the police. Men 
earning thousands a year cannot and will not give up their time 
to prosecute men who have taken a few spoons, and the police 
unspurred by individual anger are too glad to shirk a task for 
which they know their numbers to be inadequate. The ring of 
scattered and straggling towns round London—some forty, we 
believe, in number—has grown up since the Police were 
re-formed ; they have no trace of proper or vigorous municipal 
life, and they are policed as if they were villages, with this addi- 
tional disadvantage, that in a village everybody is known, and in 
a suburb no one is. A very slight reform, to be paid for bys 
moderate rate, would, we believe, remedy the whole evil, and dis- 
tinctly improve the value of suburban property. It is not that 
strict patrolling is required, such as protects the centre of London. 
The criminals to be defeated are not formidable, not numerous, 
and not daring, and strict patrolling is from physical circumstances 
not possible. But with a slightly increased staff, the police could 
obtain better information about suspicious characters, could re- 
ceive a complaint without a sense of overwork, and could keep up 
pursuit with something of the energy they show against more 
serious crimes. It is their knowledge that pursuit will not be 
serious or long continued which makes thieves so audacious, and 
which has tempted three or four of them to try whether highway 
robbery without murder might not be as easy a mode of gaining 
a living as burglary on the smaller scale. They have roused too 
much attention to sueceed, but a very little money and no great 
amount of organising skill would make each of the great and 
wealthy villages round London as safe as Blackheath has recently 
been made. 





the southern suburbs of London, and most of the northern— 
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——— 
MR. RIDSDALE AND ARCHBISHOP TAIT. 
Ridsdale Judgment has taken a comic turn,—which shows 

| how wrong it is to put any absolute confidence in the 
yaunted principle of the uniformity of nature. Certainly the last 
which any one would have supposed last week was that the 

end of the Ridsdale case would be like the end of a comedietta, 
one reversing the set of his natural character in order to 
pring things to a cheerful issue, and to send away the audience 
with the proper disposition to laugh and clap. But so it has been, 
sa even Mr. Ridsdale himself, while lumbering somewhat heavily 
ont of the shadows of adversity and emerging into the light of 
us orthodoxy once more, reluctantly admits that the 
situation would be * droll,” if it were not so serious. To our mind, 
the situation, £0 far, at all events, as he is concerned, is not 
at all too serious to be thoroughly droll. Hitherto, at least, 
the one party in the Church which has most jealously 
exerted its natural right to belabour its own Bishops, has 
peen the Puseyite party. ‘Twenty-five years ago Dr. Newman 
described the Bishops of the Anglican Church as “ vigorously 
handselling their apostolical weapons against the apostolical 
.” and ever since it has been equally true of the apostolical 
party that they have vigorously handselled their apostolical 
weapons against their apostolical chiefs and leaders. As far as 
we can judge, the last thing in the world which the party pro- 
fessing most belief in the authority of the Bishops, have thought the 

Bishops good for, has been to be obeyed. They are held to be 

good as conduit-pipes of sacramental influence, good as representa- 

tives of Parliament or the State,—especially when representatives 
of Parliament or the State are needed either for purposes of nego- 
tiation or for purposes of invective,—but the last thing we have 
heard of in these latter years is a Puseyite or a Ritualist thinking 
of his bishop in the light of an authority to be obeyed. Indeed 
bishops have been used more as Quilp used to use his wooden 
image,—i.c., as a target for penknives, pistol-shots, and inexpen- 
sive missiles,—than as great and reverend signors deserving 
veneration, and wherever possible, implicit obedience. Per- 
haps it is this well-known attitude of the Ritualists to- 
wards their bishops, which accounts for the fact that, 
as Mr. Ridsdale states, in the six years during which 
he has worn vestments, the Archbishop of Canterbury has 
never once given him the slightest intimation that in his (the 

Archbishop’s) belief, he (Mr. Ridsdale) has been breaking the law 

ofthe Church by his practice. It was hardly likely that the Arch- 

bishop should have conveyed any such intimation to one of a 

who have apparently regarded the Bishops, as the matadors 
ina Spanish bull-fight regard the bulls. And no doubt it was this 
very condition of things that at once drew the Archbishop's atten- 
tion to the new aspect of the case, when, after the Judgment had 
been delivered, Mr. Ridsdale on Trinity Sunday addressed his flock 
as one who was about to become a martyrin the cause of rubrical 
duty, but added, with some mystery, at the end of his address, 
that if his diocesan should think fit to exert his admitted “ dis- 
pensing” power as Bishop, in that case the situation might be 
changed. Bishop after Bishop had warned the extreme party of 
the dangers they were running, and had deprecated their practices, 
but hitherto none of them had thought of the ‘‘ dispensing power,” 
till Mr. Ridsdale darkly hinted at it. However, on this hint, 
the great Presbyterian Archbishop at once spoke. Clearly the last 
thing Dr. Tait wishes is a secession of clergymen of any type. 

That might be the beginning of the end. And obviously the 

significant mention of the dispensing power in such a quarter as this 

must have been meant to open terms of peace. Accordingly, on 
reading Mr. Ridsdale’s address on Trinity Sunday, Dr. Tait was at 
once delighted to send, even from the very capital of Presbyterian- 
ism—from Edinburgh itself,—the dispensation desired by the re- 
turning prodigal of Kitualism. The Archbishop did not exactly 
bring forth the best robe and put it on him, for, on the contrary, 
what the prodigal had suggested was to be dispensed from wearing 
it, but he sent the dispensation as fast as the post could carry it, and 
added an impressive admonition to avail himself at once of the 
dispensation so given. Thus it happened that on the second 

Sunday after Trinity, Mr. Ridsdale had to address his flock again, 

and it was then that he alluded with something like ostentatious 

embarrassment to the ‘‘droll” situation in which, but for its 

Seriousness, he would find himeelf placed. 

‘*Droll” as it was, Mr. Ridsdale took care not to have the 
drollness of the situation all to himself. He gave the Archbishop 
his full share of it. It was true he himself was getting out of the 
slough, and getting out of it by grasping the robe of the 


of suspension and deprivation by the co-operation of one to 
whom he had not hitherto paid too much deference, there was 
something droll, too, in the Archbishop’s attitude, as well as in his 
own. What was the Archbishop doing ?—why, he was doing once 
again, in a smal] way, what got the whole Church into such ascrape 
when the Pope did it in Henry VIJ1.’s time,—he was dispensing 
with the observance of what the dispensed person regarded as an 
ecclesiastical law. When the Pope granted Henry VILL. a dispensa- 
tion for marrying his brother's widow, he gave rise to one of the 
great scandals of both ecclesiastical and civil history,—one which led 
to disruption in both Church and State. Yet this, hints Mr. Rids- 
dale, is what Dr. Tait is doing now,—only with a still stronger 
hand,—for Dr. Tait not only dispenses with a Jaw of the Church, 
but he commands Mr. Ridsdale, on his oath of ecclesiastical obedi- 
ence, to avail himself of this dispensation. He not only gives per- 
mission to break the rubric (as interpreted by Mr. Ridsdale), but 
positively commands him to make use of the permission. “ Itis 
not for me to say to the Archbishop that such dispensations are 
very dangerous, and we do not know what they may grow to. It 
was a dispensation to marry a brother’s widow which caused 
so much misery to the Church and kingdom in Henry the 
VIII.’s time. There have been dispensations which have 
permitted the sacred law of the Church to be broken in behalf of 
idle avaricious priests, who preferred living away from their 
parishes instead of doing work for which they received money,— 
the law of the Church being, notwithstanding, most strict and 
solemn that all beneficed clerks should reside on their livings. 
[t is not for me, I say, to remind the Archbishop of all this. He 
certainly is not answerable to me, or to any person, but only to that 
synod from whose law he dispenses me, i.e., the Convocation of 
the Province of Canterbury.” But though it is not for Mr. Rids- 
dale to remind the Archbishop of all this, he is most careful to 
remind him of it. If he is to escape through holding fast to the 
Archbishop's skirts, he is determined he will not be the only 
funny object. The Archbishop shall appear in the full exercise of 
the most objectionable form of canonical authority,—the kind of 
authority which puts the Presbyterian prelate in a position of 
close resemblance to an unscrupulous Pope. Especially it is 
not as a Member of the Privy Council or as a Judge in a State 
Court that the Archbishop has acted thus. Mr. Ridsdale told 
him plainly he would only avail himself of the dispensation and 
obey his commands if he gave them pastorally qué Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and not gué member of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. It was by virtue of his mitre and his 
crozier, not by virtue of any place held under the State, that he 
demanded and received Mr. Ridsdale’s obedience. By an arbi- 
trary act of sacerdotal authority,—not by virtue of judicial 
privileges,—he liberated Mr. Ridsdale from his duty of discharging 
an obligation to his own ecclesiastical conscience. An ecclesiastical 
absolution of the most responsible kind was claimed and received 
from the great Presbyterian of Lambeth, and Mr. Ridsdale intends 
to plead Dr. Tait’s order, both in foro conscienti# and before the 
tribunal of Convocation. One would hardly feel much more 
surprise if the Pope, appearing in the express character of a 
qualified elector for the city of Rome, were to propose such a 
school-board of Cardinals and Catholics as would render it 
safe for the Church in Rome to accept there a scheme of popular 
education. The Archbishop enables a Ritualist to submit himself 
to the law, but only by the exercise on his own part of a sacer- 
dotal right of dispensation of which the law is very jealous. 

So sometimes at the end of a comedy, the offended father finds a 
means of reconciling the words of his veto on his son’s marriage, 
with the spirit of a blessing on that marriage, and all parties are 
made happy, without any seeming breach of the father’s consist- 
ency. But then at the end of a comedy it is well known that 
the spirit of complaisance prevails, and that severe criticism 
is not to be expected. Will it be so in this case? Will the 
Archbishop’s little conspiracy with Mr. Ridsdale be construed in 
a like amiable spirit? Or will it be said that he extricated Mr. 
Ridsdale from Ritualism at the [cost of a Popish manceuvre 
which the Reformed Churches abhor? Will not the old prediction 
be quoted against him,— 

“ When a Scot climbs to Lambeth, 
He shall harry the Church of England to death?” 
Can a power of dispensation be exercised by one who does not 
believe in such a power? Can a semi-Presbyterian Archbishop 
solemnly absolve as if he were Pope, only because he does not 
believe in that obligation of the law from which he professes to 


grant absolution ? 
And what will Mr. Ridsdale’s friends say of him, for first hint- 





Archbishop; but if he were being rescued from the martyrdom 





ing to the Presbyterian-minded prelate that he might dispense him 
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from observing a law in which his Grace does not belicve, and then 
so cleverly availing himself of the dispensation—at least, until Con- 
vocation takes further action in the matter, or definitely indicates 
its intention to give further action the go-by—an indefinite 
date, which reminds one of Lord Derby’s boast that he had only 
promised to consider what he would do, if Turkey made no 
reforms, at some future time, of which he himself was to be the sole 
judge? Will the enthusiasts for Mr. Ridsdale quite believe in the 
earnestness which has found this loophole out of the difficulty ? 
Is it not somewhat late to go in for this profound deference 
for the authority of the bishop, especially when the bishop is a 
bishop belonging to that enemy’s camp which makes much of 
bishops, but very little of priests? ‘Will not every one see in 
this droll little dénouement to the tragi-comedy, a transaction in 
the nature of an ecclesiastical figment, by which consistency is 
preserved somewhat at the cost of gravity, and very much 
indeed at the cost of anything like serious conviction ? 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE RIDSDALE JUDGMENT. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Mr. Davies asks me,—1. ‘* How would I have decided the 
Ridsdale appeal myself?” 2. What do I mean by ‘ autonomy” 
for the Church of England?” 38. What did I mean by the 
‘* Church ” itself ?” 

1, I should have argued and voted for the dismissal of the appeal, 
on the ground that the disputed Rubrics are neither clear 
enough, singly, nor consistent enough, together, to be the basis 
of a decision involving heavy penalties. This would have re- 
mitted the matter to the proper authority,—the legislative powers 
of the time being, in Church and State. That this view of what 
the Court might have done is not without authority, let me re- 
mind you that it was the suggestion of the late Sir J. T. Cole- 
ridge, in his ‘‘ Remarks on the Purchas Judgment” (p.9). ‘‘ The 
principles of English law furnish the practical solution,—dismiss 
the party charged, unless his conviction can be based on grounds 
on which reasonable and competent minds can rest satisfied and 
without scruple.” I believe this would have quickly commended 
itself to the common-sense of the country. 

But then such an end of the trial would have been to open the 
door to a fresh agitation for the development of a new organ of 
the Church as she is to-day, instead of relying on the more or less 
shrewd and candid guesses of lay lawyers at her meaning two 
hundred years ago! It would have lent colour to the suspicion 
that there might be a fitter tribunal for making regulations for 
the administration of the Sacraments of Christ than a Court in- 
vented by Lord Brougham to hear appeals from the colonies. It 
might have paved the way for other like horrors, such as I cannot 
ask Mr. Davies to contemplate parenthetically in a letter like this, 
though I hope he will forgive my saying that the evident shrinking 
of a man of his ability, calmness, courage, and Christian faith, 
from all such consequences as this, is to me one of the most dis- 
heartening and disastrous symptoms of our unnatural condition. 

Let me, however, thank him for the remarkable and significant 
admission he has made upon this first point. He ‘ thinks it 
would be wiser for the friends of liberty,” like me, ‘‘ to be con- 
tent with pleading that the wearers of alb and chasuble have, 
according to the Judgment itself, so strong a prima facie case 
that they are entitled to be dealt with as men who have hitherto 
scrupulously observed the law, rather than as men who have 
broken it.” I have really nothing to add to this statement of their 
case. But does not this amount to a very full admission of that 
liberty to use the vestments which Mr. Davies wishes to deny ? 
How a man can say in the same breath,—‘‘ The prima facie case 
is so clear for them, that these men ought on no account to be 
punished, even if they can be made to give them up,” and also 
say, **the case, taken as a whole, is so clear against them, that it 
is nonsense to talk of any ‘liberty’ to use them being given by 
the rubric, and they must be held to be distinctly forbidden,” is 
beyond me altogether. And if, as I suppose I must, I am to un- 
derstand him to mean that the vestments, now they are thus un- 
equivocally and lucidly proved illegal, ought to be instantly given 
up, I can only ask him if he has ever been into, say, All Saints’ 
Church, Margaret Street, or a dozen other London churches that 
might be named, east and west, at a celebration of the Eucharist, 
and has asked himself quietly whether he expects that the type 
of worship there represented can be utterly effaced by its up- 





markable statements as his own invincible instinct of justice bag 
drawn from him ? 

2. By administrative autonomy for the Church of 
I mean some kind of withdrawal of its internal affairs, ag a 
religious society, from the direct and unchecked administra tion 
of the House of Commons, and the formation of some sort of 
representative body—of course including laymen—without whose 
concurrence Parliament shall refrain ‘from enforcing its will 
upon the Church in matters of doctrine, discipline, or ritua), 
Details are impossible, but I am not shirking them. The 
relation of this body to Convocation may be difficult to dg. 
termine. But a coungil or convention of lay Chure’ 
themselves communicants, or at least elected by communicay 
to co-operate in some shape with Convocation, is what Hi 
Churchmen are now foremost in demanding. Indeed it seems 
to be this fact, and this fact chiefly, which leads men like Mr, 
Davies to suspect the proposal. I cannot understand their 
fears. My friend, Mr. Hughes, came and told us at Sion 
College that these schemes of so-called representation would be 
fatal to any chance of ideas such as his being heard! There igg 
lack of ‘* quiet confidence” here which astounds me. I undertake 
to say that Mr. Davies might be as easily returned as any man in 
London, in which he bas so long been one of the most trusted 
and honoured of the clergy ; and that Mr. Hughes, if he pleased, 
might be sent up almost for any diocese in England. Of the 
business of such a body it is impossible now to speak. 

3. Does Mr. Davies seriously claim to have caught me in 
misleading use of the words ‘‘the Church”? I said, and say 
again, that the Church goes with ‘‘ quiet confidence” into the 
controversy which you, Sir, like me, believe to have been begun 
by the State on May 12, 1877. He asks me if I mean the Bishops 
and the squires who passed the Public Worship Regulation Act 
of 1874, or the clergy who did not hinder them! I was thinking 
of neither,—nor of any section separately, but of all together,— 
of the main body of religious Churchmen, to whom, if they could 
be reached, the appeal really lies. And I have little doubt that 
the eventual result of such an appeal, after full debate, would be 
and will be the concession of much liberty in the direction of 
solemnity, and even, at fit times and places, splendour, in matters of 
ritual. Iam not of ‘‘ thechasuble party.” Itis not the case thatI 
have “‘no doubt of their victory.” I do not want “the battle of 
vestments fought in electoral contests in all the parishes.” But I 
do want (and hope for and expect) some recognition of the 
Church of England as a living body of believing Christians, with 
all natural rights and powers; some means of appeal from anti- 
quaries and lawyers to herself,—from her Bishops alone, to her 
Bishops, priests, and people together. If Mr. Davies means 
to say that this is Disestablishment under another name, 
I am very sorry to hear him say so, for then I am un- 
willingly advocating Disestablishment, but I do not admit it 
till the alternative has been tried. If he really means that he 
prefers the present state of things, 1am still more sorry. My 
understanding cannot master the theory that the natural trustees 
of the Christian faith are all the Members of the British 
Parliament. That the maintenance of a system which implies 
this should be so dear to minds like those of Mr. Davies and his 
friends, that they will use all expedients of argument or action to 
frustrate any attempts at change, is to my mind—I own, as one who 
entirely believes that the Broad-Church school hold one of the 
keys of the religious question in England at this moment— 
nothing short of a calamity and a portent. I am tempted 
to invoke the authority of one to whom both you and Mr. 
Davies will defer. I at least owe to him much of what I 
am now maintaining, and can never name him without the ex- 
pression of unbounded gratitude and respect. In the remarkable 
series of letters which Mr. Maurice addressed to the Daily News 
in August and September, 1868, which I heartily wish could now 
be reprinted, he wrote :— 

‘The Erastian tenets which certain able divines and Jaymen in the 
English Church have adopted, and are vigorously defending...... are 
evidently stimulating the desire, both of High Churchmen and of Dis- 
senters, for the separation of Church and State...,..These vehe- 
ment claims on bebalf of the State are leading even moderate men 
to listen with complacency to Archbishop Manning, and really 
to fancy that the Beckets in old times, and their successors 
now, were champions of religious liberty becauso they resisted State 
authority. Regarding with intense horror the ecclesiastical tyranny 
which may creep in—which is creeping in—upon us under this name of 
religious liberty, I regard also with extreme dislike the Erastian doc- 
trines which are creating a reaction in favour of it. Believing a union 
of Church and State to be implied in the existence of each, and to be 
necessary for the protection of moral freedom, I see equal dangers in 


the disposition of Churchmen to make the Church into a powerful 
State, and of statesmen to make themselves dictators of the Church. 
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————————_ 
istory, I think, contains warnings as terrible against one as against 

fhe other assumption.” 

To this I can add nothing.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Hoxton, June 8. Joun OAKLEY. 


(To THe Eptror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.") 
$ir,—I find my name occurring so frequently in your columns in 
connection with this subject, that I think I may offer, without 
being considered obtrusive, a few remarks. 

Mr. Lee-Warner has characterised the High-Church clergy as 
4 the most intolerant section within the Church” ; and this opinion 

pe founds in particular on the action taken by the High-Church 

on the question of the Athanasian Creed. What was the 
basis of that action? It was to leave matters as they are. 
Numbers of English clergy—I do not know whether Mr. Lee- 
Warner is one of them—disregard the plain rubric which orders 
the use of the Athanasian Creed. But I never heard of any High 
Churchman who proposed to prosecute them on that account. I 
have never heard even of any High Churchman who stigmatised 
them as ‘‘ traitors,” ‘“‘ mutineers,” or any of the other epithets 
which have been so freely showered upon the High-Church party. 
In a book which I published in the course of the controversy, I 

ted that the Bishops might specially dispense the clergy 
from the use of the Athanasian Creed, whenever any legitimate 
cause was really shown for such dispensation. 

These being the facts of the case, I venture to think that Mr. 
Lee-Warner’s notion of “intolerance” is somewhat peculiar. 
At all events, I shall feel much gratified if he and his friends 
will be good enough to imitate, with respect to the Ornaments 
Rubric, the ‘* intolerance ” which the High-Church party showed 
in the matter of the Athanasian Creed. 

Mr. Lee-Warner thinks that because only ‘a little over 3,000 
clergy” petitioned in favour of conceding vestments, therefore 
all the rest of the clergy would oppose such concession. - How, 
then, does he explain the fact that the Lower House of Convo- 
cation, by a large majority, passed a resolution in favour of the 
vestments? Curates are not represented at all in Convocation, 
and a considerable number of members are official. If the clergy 
were fairly represented in Convocation the majority against the 
compulsory disuse of the vestments would certainly, I believe, 
not be less than 6 to 1. ; 

Your correspondent, “J. S. P.,” has stated, ‘briefly and suc- 
cinctly, the argument of those who maintain that the Eucharistic 
vestments are illegal.” Suffer me to state, as briefly as I can, 
the argument of those who maintain the contrary :— 

1, The only occasion on which it is agreed on all hands that 
the disputed vestments were forbidden was in the Prayer-book 
of 1552." On that occasion they were forbidden in language so 
plain that a child can understand it. Those who uphold the 
Ridsdale Judgment have therefore to explain why, on all sub- 
sequent occasions, the framers of the Rubrics should have used 
language which, construed by the ordinary rules of English 
grammar, plainly enjoins the use of the vestments which it is 
supposed to forbid. 

2. After the Advertisements were drawn up, one of the chief 
authors of them explicitly declared that the legal use of the 
vestments could not be abolished by any authority short of an 
Act of Parliament, an authority which he hoped to obtain ‘‘ next 
Session.” No such authority has been obtained from that day to 
this. Now, I hold it to be simply incredible that the Advertise- 
ments should have been intended to abolish the vestments, yet 
that one of the leading authors of the Advertisements should 
have been entirely ignorant of the fact. 

3. I challenge the production of a single scrap of evidence to 
prove, or even to suggest, that the “‘ other order” of Elizabeth's 
Act of Uniformity was intended to abolish any part of the ritual 
of the second year of Edward VI. On the contrary, the very 

clause which hints at some ‘ other order” goes on to explain its 
own language as meaning ‘‘ further ceremonies or rites,” in the 
event of ‘‘ any contempt or irreverence” being shown “ by the 
misusing of the orders appointed in this book.” The Puritans 
did show the ‘‘ contempt ” and ‘‘ irreverence ” contemplated, and 
the threatened “ other order ” followed, first in the Injunctions, 
which ordered, among other matters, the use of wafer-bread ; 
Secondly, in the Advertisements, which, on pain of suspension and 
deprivation, imposed a minimum of “‘ ornaments ” on the Puritans, 
namely, the surplice in ordinary parish churches, and the cope in 
cathedral and collegiate churches. 

4. That this was the intention of the Advertisements is plain 
from two facts,—(a), the language of the explanatory preface 
to the Advertisements, where it is expressly declared that the 





Advertisements were intended to repress “all diversities and 

varieties” which were at that time “against the laws, good 

usage, and ordinances of the realm.” But no one, not even the 

Ridsdale Judgment, disputes that the vestments were then 

entirely legal. Therefore it follows by a logical necessity that 

the Advertisements were not aimed at those who obeyed the law 

by wearing the vestments, but at those who violated it by not 

wearing them. ()) This was the sense in which the Advertise- 

ments were universely understood at the time. When Elizabeth 
succeeded, the vestments were used in every church in England. 

The Act of Uniformity admittedly ‘‘retained” their use. The 
number of clergy in England at the time was over 9,000. Out 
of that number all conformed with the exception of less than 
100, who resigned their cures from scruples of a Papal char- 
acter. The recalcitrant Puritans from abroad, on the other 
hand, were in comparison but a handful. Bishop Horn, 
one of their leaders, describes them as a “tiny flock 
(pusillus grex).” But though insignificant in point of num- 
bers, they were influential from having powerful friends at 
Court, and it was because the Advertisements were aimed ex- 
clusively at them that the Queen was dissuaded by Leicester and 
other friends at Court from having ever given them her royal 
imprimatur. On the theory of the Ridsdale Judgment, we have the 
following unexampled phenomenon to account for. The Advertise- 
ments, says that judgment, werean edict against the Ritualists of that 
day. They prohibited and banished the vestments out of every church 
and cathedral in the kingdom. If so, I submit that we must have 
some explanation to account for the extraordinary fact that this 
draconic edict elicited no remonstrance from the 9,000 clergy who, 
were affected by it ; while the Puritans, on the other hand, raised 
a howl of anguish, and called heaven and earth to witness that 
they, and they alone, suffered from the Advertisements. If at 
this moment the Low-Church party protested and agitated 
against the Ridsdale Judgment as regards the vestments, while the 
Ritualists made no sign, what would be the inevitable inference? 

5. In 1641 a Committee of the House of Lords recommended 
the emendation of the Ornaments Rubric, on the specific ground 
that it ordered the use of “all vestments in time of divine ser- 
vice ” ‘“‘ which were used 2 Edward VI.” This Committee con- 
sisted of ten earls, ten bishops, and ten lay barons, with a goodly 
band of the most learned divines in the kingdom to assist them as 
assessors. The inference is irresistible that nobody in England at 
that time had any idea that the vestments were illegal,—a clear 
proof that they were not then illegal. 

6. In 1644, “‘ copes, surplices, superstitious vestments,” &c., 
were formally abolished by Act of Parliament,—another clear 
proof that vestments were legal up to that date. But if they were 
legal up to 1644, they are legal now. This is admitted by the 
Ridsdale Judgment. 

Here I stop, for I maintain that unless the facts which 1 have 
stated above can be overthrown, the case against the Ridsdale 
Judgment is complete. I now beg to reply to two of ‘J. 8. P.’s” 
objections. 

1. He puts a non-natural construction, as does the Ridsdale 
Judgment, on the phrase, ‘‘at all times of their ministration.” 
The plain and natural meaning of the rubric is that in all the 
ministrations of the clergy the same vestments shall be used which 
in such ministrations were in legal use in the second year of 
Edward VI. It is, however, enough for my purpose to show 
that my interpretation is grammatically admissible, even though 
another should also be admissible. 

2. Your correspondent’s reference to the division of opinion 
among the Judges in ‘‘ Twycross v. Grant” is not to the point. 
If some of the Judges in that case were known to have very strong 
opinions against Baron Grant, and had, before the trial, publicly 
denounced him asa swindler, your correspondent’s analogy would 
hold good. The two most influential members of the Court in the 
Ridsdale case are well known to have very strong opinions against 
the vestments on religious grounds, and one of them had publicly 
denounced the Ritualists as ‘‘revolutionists,” for acting on that 
traditional interpretation of the Ornaments Rubric which the 
Court has condemned. Is it so very surprising, under these cir- 
cumstances, that the personal bias of some of the Judges should 
be supposed to have had some influence on a judgment which 
reverses the plain meaning of a statutable enactment, and which is 
demonstrably inconsistent with historical facts?—1 am, Sir, &c., 

M. MacCott, 


(To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—In his “ brief and succinct restatement,” “ J.S. P.” tells us 





that “the Ornaments Rubric quotes and confirms the then exist- 
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ing law, laid down in sec. 25 of 1 Eliz, cap. 2, and subsequently these, unfortunately, are a limited class, and therefore I com. 
supplemented by the Advertisements of 1566,” the fact being tend that in *‘ Idle Fellowships” are the beat hope of the cutie’ 
that whereas the previously existing rubric (1559) had quoted , ance of a connection between University culture and national lite 


and (so far as it could) confirmed that law, the present Orna- 
ments Rubric expressly, if I may say so, cuts out that quotation 
and confirmation. The previous rubric had given the vestments 
an allowance limited by the words, ‘‘ according to the Act ;” the 
present rubric allows them without limitation. 

The true solution of this vexatissima questio I venture to believe 
to be the following :—The Nonconformists objected to the status 
quo of the Ornaments Rubric, believing that status quo to be that 
it ‘left room” (Baxter) for the vestments. The Bishops deter- 
mined to retain the status quo, meaning by it just what Baxter 
meant. Cosin, however, and probably others, had a suspicion— 
well founded. as the late judgment shows—that the existing 
Ornaments Rubric did not really ensure that supposed status quo. 
Alterations, therefore, were made which did ensure it, or rather, 
which would have ensured it, had not the Court of Final Appeal 
been pleased to decree that the removal of material words is, in 
effect, all one with their retention.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Selby Vicarage. F, W. Harper. 





** IDLE FELLOWSHIPS.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sm,—As one who with respect to the University Bills of the 
present and past Session have felt more in unison with many 
Liberal speakers than with the leaders of the party to which I 
belong, I beg leave to offer a few remarks in defence of the 
University Conservatism which you find fault with in the former. 
I believe that as a matter of fact, the feeling in favour of the 
existing Fellowship system is considerable on both sides of the 
House, among those familiar with the University since the changes 
of the last Commission have borne fruit. 

Most of the criticisms upon it, by the older of its opponents at 
least, are more or less founded on ideas drawn from the period 
when Fellowships were very partially prizes, and when their holders 
were possibly, though less often than is assumed, likely to have 
no aspirations in life which the attainment of a Fellowship did 
not satiate. But the real point at issue is raised by the doctrine 
that ‘idle Fellowships are in a very slight degree educational at 
all,” The same argument was used by Lord Carnarvon that all 
the educational requirements of a College must be provided for, 
before a superfluity like Prize Fellowships could be thought of. 
What those who take a different view contend is that they are not 
a superfluity, any more than any of the other rewards of successful 
exertion offered either in the University or in other walks of life. 

You say that few men go to College on the strength of 
so remote a hope as the attainment of a Fellowship. It might 
be questioned whether one at least of the advantages offered to 
a clever young man by a successful University career, which 
would have considerable weight with those who have to decide 
whether or not to send him to College, is the very considerable 
prospect, that success in his studies will bring him, for a term at 
least, a substantial reward. But if the prospect of a Prize Fellow- 
ship does not bring men to College, is it not a natural incentive 
to study when they are there? With regard to the study of any 
special subject, I can imagine no more effective machinery than 
Prize Fellowships. It is admittedly useless to found Professorships 
where students are wanting. Itis useless to double the number of 
Professors on any subject with a hope of doubling the number of 
pupils, But let a subject be the road to a Fellowship, and you 
bring into it all those whose sense of special aptitude leads them 
to feel that the rewards of that subject are more easily attainable 
to them than the rewards of any other. The connection of 
All Souls with law and modern history has, I have no doubt, 
attracted numbers of men to that school; and why should the 
same not be the case with modern languages or natural science ? 

The tendency of the proposed reforms appears to be to limit 
all substantial rewards for study (except those obtained by under- 
graduates before their principal examinations) to those who intend 
to make teaching a profession. The anti-educational effect, so to 
speak, of such a policy, is to make University successes in appear- 
ance at least merely ornamental and unpractical to all who do 
not learn merely to teach others hereafter. Practical men, in the 
narrower sense of the word, may begin to ask if an Undergraduate, 
destined for any career in the outer world, is not wasting his 
time in attending to any studies neither directly professional, 
nor offering any prospect beyond a place in the class-list. That 
there are many men at the University independent of these con- 
siderations is of course true, and among them there are always 
some who seek University distinctions for their own sake. But 


| 





Of course the case is different where, as in many forei 
countries, the Universities are the necessary entrance to public 
employment or to the liberal professions. But with you, and 
probably with many University reformers, a model is rather 
sought in the Universities of the past. The disinterested pursuit 
of knowledge for its own sake is a nobler ideal than its pursuit 
for the sake of examinations and pecuniary prizes. But ag 
on the one hand, the patient, tranquil study pursued of olg 


in the cloister or the college coexisted with ignorance ang © 


indifference to knowledge in most walks of active life, a 
on the other, is it not best to take the present time as it is? We 
may regret the fact that the race for material advancement make 
intellectual culture less the object of devotion for its own sake, 
but it is not wise for that reason, if substantial prizes under the 
present system fill the different spheres of English life with mep 
who have profited by University culture, to sweep away 
such prizes, while putting nothing in their place which will be 
open to any persons not destined to a life-long academical career, 
—I am, Sir, &e., CoLcnester, 
[We are not aware that any one has proposed to sweep away 
all the ‘‘ [dle Fellowship” prizes. The proposal is only to dimip. 
ish their number and value just so far as more genuinely educa- 
tional objects press for recognition.—Ep., Spectator.] 





FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—It appears to be taken for granted that opinion on this 
subject is divided between those who think that women ought to be 
represented, and those who think that they ought not to be repre- 
sented. If you consider this to be the true issue before the 
public, I cannot expect you to find space for the statement of 
one of a third party, which in that case you will consider as 
sufficiently refuted by the argument—unanswerable, in my 
opinion—brought forward by you against that divorce of reab 
and apparent strength which would be the result of any import- 
tan extension of the basis for legislation already proposed to 
Parliament. 

I fully allow the apparent weakness of our position. To al 
the obvious arguments against any party of compromise you may 
add the formidable plea that had the original object been to re. 
present the political aims of men and women alike, household 
suffrage would never have been set up as a test; and that it is 
illogical to modify a test in order to make it include some part of 
an object which by its very constitution it broadly excludes, 
Nevertheless, I still feel that those who ask for a change which 
would add, I believe, about a tenth to the electorate, are not an- 
swered by the arguments against doubling it. I still think that 
the reasons for giving thé privilege of citizenship to those women, 
who have to accept the obvious, measurable burdens of citizen- 
ship, are not refuted by the arguments against giving this privi- 
lege to others, who do not share those burdens. If this be 
true, the proposed change would prove no mere sand-heap 
between tide-marks, but a permanent erection, secure against 
attack and unsuggestive of addition. You may urge that to 
dilute an objection is not to answer it, that a tithe of delusive 
strength is an addition just as much to be rejected as 50 per 
cent. of the same article. Even this does not seem to me unques- 
tionable. In all political measures—and indeed, in this mixed 
world, in almost all measures—the strongest case of the party of 
action is to show that there is more to be said for a particular 
change than against it. But further, while we admit that the lodging- 
house keepers, the shopkeepers, the female farmers, and publicans, 
whom this measure would enfranchise, cannot use physical force to 
get it, and own ourselves unableto demand the privilege for them on 
the plea that refusal is dangerous, we may yet urge that their candi- 
date would represent the principles and prejudices of lodging-house 
keepers, shopkeepers, farmers, and publicans, not those of women. 
It was in the columns of a paper so little sentimental as the Econo- 
mist that the merits of aclass, on the whole sober and industrious, 
were set forth, if I remember right, the last time this Bill was 
before the House. I would limit my eulogy to the still more 
modest claim of their exemption from all the prejudices that are 
supposed particularly feminine. A woman cannot fight for her- 
self, and keep the kind of illusions that occur to gentlemen a8 
typical specimens of woman’s views. ‘These illusions grow 
in the cool shade of a sheltered life, the atmosphere of struggle is 
fatal to them. 
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— . . . 

To urge that there are some reasons why it is desirable that 
gome women should be enfranchised would, I suppose, be super- 
fiuous against almost any adversary. Those who feel most 

that it would be undesirable to have a House of Com- 

mons of which half the Members were pledged, for instance, to 
drive the Turks out of Europe and to put down the drink traffic, 
qhile the governing body was powerless to carry out these mea- 
gures, may still feel it desirable to know what women wish about 
married women’s property, factory Acts, and subjects such as 
these. The party I am trying to represent would urge that our 
rejected Bill would secure the last result, and not be a step 
towards the first ; that to admit female influence, so far as it is 
moulded by the experience common to men and women, is no in- 
¢roduction to an admission of female influence, so far as it is 
antouched by this discipline. —I am, Sir, &c., A. W. 





“ ART CRITICS.” 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
$1m,—In an article on ‘“‘ The Magazines,” in your last number, 
you make an implied “point” against art critics, by quoting 
certain remarks from Professor Colvin and myself in regard to a 

ing in the Grosvenor Gallery, which, you must allow me to 
gay, is quite illusory. The words quoted from Professor Colvin 
refer to the manipulation of Mr. Burne Jones’s painting; mine, 
as far as quoted, refer to the idea conveyed by the work as a 
lical representation of the legendary ‘‘days of Crea- 
tion.” Had the writer of your article taken the trouble 
to read my remarks in full, he would have seen that my 
opinion on the picture, as a piece of drawing and colour, is 
quite in accordance with that of Professor Colvin; though I 
should not feel moved to express myself quite so enthusiastically 
as he does, nor (certainly) to apply such unparliamentary terms as 
“oafs and fools” to those who did not share my enthusiasm. 
But to quote the two passages as an example of the contradic- 
tions of art-critics, when they really refer to two totally different 
things, is manifestly unfair and misleading. Professor Colvin, as 
far as I understand his remarks, confines himself to speaking of 
the manipulation of the picture in question, and ignores entirely 
the point of view from which I was regarding it in the passage 
you quote. This omission is, I admit, entirely in accordance 
with the spirit of modern art-criticism, in which the intellectual 
idea conveyed by a painting appears to be considered a matter of 
absolute indifference, so long as it is beyond reproach in drawing, 
modelling, and colouring. 
I do not profess, I may explain, to be an “ art critic” (a term 


I have t repugnance to), but as a very great lover of 
painti hhave felt moved to discuss the subject sometimes 
wegard to the intellectual results of the art than to its 


mechanism, a position which appears to me to be logical and 
defensible. It is on this ground alone that I took exception to 
such a picture as the ‘“‘ Days of Creation” as being only fit to 
interest children, whatever its technical beauty of manipulation, 
which I entirely recognise, and in regard to which there would be 
little difference of opinion probably even among those who are 
more learned in the technique of painting than yours, &c., 
H. Heatucore StaTHam. 

[Mr. Statham is quite mistaken. We read both his remarks 
and Professor Colvin’s on Mr. Burne Jones with great care, and 
if there is any misapprehension, it is not one of negligence. Mr. 
Colvin says that the ‘‘ Days of Creation” shows Mr. Jones to be 
& great poet; Mr. Statham says the idea in the picture is not 
above Sunday-school level. How can antagonism be stronger ? 
—Ep. Spectator.} 








POETRY. 
—~.>—_—_ 
JUNE. 
Aw English wife, whose passage o’er the line 
That severs maid from matron leaves its trace 
In wiser innocence and chastened grace ; 
With queenly eyes, love-loyal, frank, benign, 
That warm, unheating, and unglittering shine ; 
A touch of cool bright colour on her face, 
A shape that curves part hide and part define, — 
Figures our June, the summer’s resting-place. 
Promise is perfected, without excess ; 
The leaf fulfilled, the flower not overblown, 
The beams of noontide in this kindly zone 


Bless, and burn not ; half-tints of pink and pearl 


Shimmer from wildrose-cluster, woodbine-whorl,— 
The wavy woods are dim for leafiness. 


BOOKS. 


——>——_. 


THE EARTH AS MODIFIED BY HUMAN ACTION.* 
Some three years ago the book now before us was published in 
America, and also in London, but it has received in this country 
much less notice than it deserves. ‘The title is a very attractive 
one, and at first sight gives rise to some wonder that so little has 
been written on the subject, at least expressly, or in a generalised 
form. The materials no doubt are voluminous, as a glance at the 
long list of authorities consulted by the author will show, but they 
relate to detached portions of the general theme, and few of them 
are of British origin. 

There is curious food for the imagination in picturing what 
would have been the aspect of our planet if, all other conditions 
of the present geological era being the same, man had never 
appeared on its surface, or even if he had appeared only in the 
shape of the Australian savage, or other apparently unprogressive 
type of humanity. The thick forest, varied only by the alternate 
crops of coniferous and broad-leaved deciduous trees, which une 
doubtedly, prior to human agency, covered the whole of the dry 
land except only the frozen regions, the steepest mountain ridges, 
and such sandy deserts as the Sahara, would have appeared un- 
broken. No clearings for pasture or cultivation; no roads, 
bridges, or glittering network of iron rails ; no spaces covered with 
habitations, squalid or splendid; no deep mines, no huge factories 
or arsenals, teeming with the industry of a restless and inventive 
race ; none of those more august monuments of its power springing 
from the sense of beauty or the religious instinct ; no boats or ships ; 
no fire, unless volcanic, or from the spontaneous combustion of 
forests ; many races of living creatures, as the strange moa or 
the grotesque dodo, might have been still extant, and the 
myriad herds of animals which we have fostered for own 
uses, and whose forms we have modified and sometimes 
ennobled, would have been nowhere. All would have 
been found going on for ages under the law of natural selec- 
tion and survival of the fittest, without the dominating influence 
of spirit and rational will, or of a race of beings capable of hand- 
ing down the accumulated results of experience, arid of modify- 
ing the aspect of material things by mechanical contrivance. 
Among the lower animals there is no living creature having even 
a merely instinctive faculty of construction—unless it be that poor 
little rodent, the beaver—which is sufficiently large and strong to 
produce any appreciable change on the earth’s surface. 

Mr. Marsh is by no means insensible to the larger and more 
picturesque aspect of his subject, but bis aim is, in the main, 
practical, and his method is scientific, as far as questions so com- 
plex and uncertain admit of scientific treatment. A large portion 
of his book is occupied with the consideration of the results of 
human agency on the aboriginal arboreal clothing which seems to 
have been so universal over those parts of the earth which are 
suitable for the habitation of a dense and civilised population. 
It is, of course, an inevitable result of the necessity of pasturage 
and of space for the culture of cereal and root-crops that a very 
large part of every inhabited country should be cleared of wood. 
It is a process naturally regarded as the first step in material 
progress, and is so closely associated with it in the minds of the 
inhabitants of new countries, that trees in the abstract come to be 
looked upon almost in the light of a nuisance. ‘This, joined with 
the enormous consumption of timber in every imaginable exercise 
of human skill and as fuel, naturally leads to the most reckless 
expenditure of an article which it requires several generations to 
replace, which can be easily imported from less advanced regions, 
and the evil effects of whose destruction are not obvious 
at the time. In the greater part of the British Islands 
the absence of lofty and steep mountain ranges, and 
our insular position which saves us from great extremes of 
climate, have given us a comparative exemption from the evils of 
excessive denudation, although, with the exception of Spain and 

Portugal, ours is the least-wooded country in Europe, and the 

subject has attracted much less interest here than in other States. 

Passing over Mr. Marsh’s discussion on the advantages of trees 

for shelter from cold winds, which he shows to be much more 

important and to extend to a much greater distance from the site 

of the trees than is generally supposed, and his analysis of the 

evidence in regard to the general effects of woodland on tempera- 

ture, humidity, and rainfall, which is well known to be a depart- 

ment of investigation full of difficulties and apparent contradic- 
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tions, we would direct the attention of all interested in such 
matters to his elaborate treatment of the enormous influence 
exercised by forests on the existence of springs, on the equalisation 
and flow of water from them, on the volume of rivers and the 
formation of torrents, and the disastrous effects of denudation in 
the production of sudden, short-lived, and excessive inundations, 
This is the one point in reference to the agency of woods on 
which there is substantial agreement among the scientific. Mr. 
Marsh thus describes the process :— 

“ With the extirpation of the forest, all is changed. At one season 
the earth parts with its warmth by radiation to an open sky, and re- 
ceives at another an immoderate heat from the unobstructed rays of the 
sun. Honce the climate becomes excessive, and the soil is alternately 
parched by the fervour of summer and seared by the rigours of winter. 
Bleak winds sweep over the surface. Precipitation becomes as irregular 
as temperature. Melting snows and vernal rains, no longer absorbed 
by loose and bibulous vegetable mould, rush over a frozen surface,and pour 
down the valleys soaward, instead of filling a retentive bed of absorbent 
earth, and storing up moisture to feed perennial springs; the soil is 
bared of its covering of leaves, broken and loosened by the plough, de- 
prived of the fibrous rootlets which held it together, dried and pulver- 
ised by sun and wind, and at last exhausted by new combinations. The 
face of the earth is no longer a sponge, but a dust-heap, and the floods 
which the waters of the sky pour over it hurry swiftly along its slopes, 
carrying in suspension vast quantities of earthy particles, which in- 
crease the abrading power and mechanical force of the current, and 
augmented by the sand and gravel of falling banks, fill the beds of 
the streams, direct them into new channels, and obstruct their outlets. 
The rivulets are heated, evaporated, and reduced in their summer cur- 
rents, but swollen to raging torrents in spring and autumn.” 

The evidence that the great floods which have from time to 
time during the last half century been so destructive in Switzer- 
land, and in many districts of France and Italy, have been 
mainly caused by the felling of the forests on the high grounds, 
appears to be overwhelming. In the Department of the Loire, 
especially, it was universally remarked that the wooded grounds 
suffered no change, while in the denuded districts the whole 
soil of cleared and cultivated fields was swept away and the rocks 
laid bare. ‘I'he same was seen in the Upper Rhine in 1868. The 
clearings in the province of the Ardéche have produced the most 
melancholy results within the last thirty years, one-third of its 
area having become barren; and new torrents had, in 1842, 
destroyed 70,000 acres of good land, an evil which has been 
going on ever since that time. The denudation of the crests of 
the Vosges has done infinite harm in Alsace. Many places in 
Provence, rich and inhabited half a century ago, have become 
deserts. Thousands of torrents have been formed within the 
last dozen years on the southern flank of the Piedmontese Alps 
and in Dauphiny, and grassy slopes have been converted into 
stony chasms by the cutting of the woods above. In the Depart- 
ment of the Lower Alps, between 1842 and 1852, 61,000 acres 
went out of cultivation from this cause. In Italy, the demand 
for Italian iron during the wars of Napoleon L., the trade 
with England being cut off, necessitated vast cuttings of wood for 
fuel, and the effects are felt to this day, especially in the valley of 
the Po, In fact there is scarcely a country on the continent of 
Europe in which the reckless destruction of forest has not been 
admitted, both in popular belief and by the verdict of science, to 
have been the cause of misery, of the amount of which the 
majority even of well-informed persons in England have little 
conception. The evil has been made the subject of minute in- 
vestigation by innumerable scientific men, and the leading scientific 
bodies in France, Italy, Germany, and even Russia, and has 
engaged the attention of Government in several of these countries. 
Much has been done and is now proceeding for the repair of the 
mischief, especially in France, under legislative authority, by the 
operations of Reboisement, or the judicious planting of certain 
places near the ravines which have been formed. The results of 
this process are necessarily gradual, but enough of benefit has 
already accrued to confirm the accepted theory of the origin of 
the evil. The principle on which the efficiency of forests depends 
must be evident from the quotation we have given above. We 
may form some conception of the extent to which the impetus of 
violent rain is diminished by subdivision and evaporation, when 
it falls upon wooded in place of open ground by the fact that it 
has been calculated that the leaves of a moderately large elm 
present a surface equal to 200,000 square feet. The chief 
influence of forests, however, evidently depends on the vast 
spongy mass formed by the innumerable root-fibres ; and in 
situations where the winters are severe, on the much smaller 
depth to which the earth is frozen in woodland than in the open, 
so that melting snow and spring rains flow in full volume over the 
latter, while they are detained and absorbed in the former. Any- 
body may test the effects of wood on drainage, by observing the 
ditches on either side of a road where the ground on one side is 


planted and on the other cultivated. Ceteris paribus, the watee 
after heavy rain will be seen to linger for some time on the 
side, and to disappear rapidly in a sort of flood on the other, 

Our space will not allow us to follow Mr. Marsh in hig state. 
ment in regard to the formation of sand and of dunes or sand 
hills, or his account of some of the greatest human Operations me 
the earth’s surface, in the shape of the cutting of isthmuses 
and of embanking and draining, such as the embankment of the 
Mississippi, which at the time he wrote extended to no leas than 
2,500 miles, and is now probably greater; the draining of the 
Lake of Haarlem and that of the Lago Celano (the ancient 
Fucinus), which was effected at the sole expense of the Prince 
Torlonia, perhaps the greatest operation ever undertaken by a 
single man, and which has produced 42,000 acres of as rich land 
as any in Italy. 

The book, though it is, as we have said, scientific in method, 
is intended less for the professed physicist than for persong of 
general intelligence and culture, and to such we sincerely recom. 
mend it. The style is clear and often graphic, and the work ig 
full of interesting and suggestive information. If we have any. 
thing to say in the shape of adverse criticism, it is that Mr, Marsh 
has divided his subject into too many short sections. 





LIFE OF FELIX MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY.* 
Tuis life of Mendelssohn owes a large portion of its interest to 
its translator. The work of Lampadius, although that of a warm 
admirer and personal friend of the great composer, is singularly 
curt and dry, and contains too much musical criticism to be 
altogether suited to the general reader. Being probably con- 
scious of this, although he bestows much praise upon what hag 
been, as he says, the basis of all the smaller sketches of Mendels- 
sohn, Mr. Gage, acting as editor as well as translator, has brought 
together much additional material, by means of which it is possible 
to form a truer and fuller idea of the man and of the artist, 
Sir Julius Benedict, Chorley, Rellstab, Bayard Taylor, Willis, 
and Dwight each contributes his quota towards filling up the 
portrait of one whe was loved enthusiastically and mourned pro- 
foundly, not merely in Germany, but throughout the cultivated 
world. For Mendelssohn had to a singular degree the power of 
winning esteem and affection, so that great as was his genius and 
wonderful as was his artistic power, it is scarcely so much these by 
which he is remembered, as by the innate nobility and pure good- 
ness of his character, which made themselves felt in every relation 
of his life, and won for him, even from those who might have been 
rivals, such loyal and enduring friendship. There is one point which 
strikes us at the outset as especially noteworthy, in a man pos- 
sessed in such an especial degree of what has been called ‘the 
artist temperament,”—namely, an entire absence of fretfulness 
and undue susceptibility. This may be due to two causes,—the 
first, his freedom from those petty cares and worries which weigh 
down the spirit of the artist who has, as is the lot of so many, to 
contend with poverty ; the other, that beautiful humility which, 
partly a natural gift, and partly the result of the admirable teach- 
ing and example of his parents, was always a distinguishing 
feature of Mendelssohn. We are inclined to smile as we think 
of the anxious father and mother hanging upon the lips of 
Moscheles for an answer to their anxious inquiry whether their 
fifteen-year-old Felix, who had already written a concerto in 
G minor, a double concerto, several motets, and four small operas, 
and who could even at that age play everything performed by his 
master, had anything in him which would ripen into future 
greatness! The subsequent year (1825) we find them taking 
their son to Paris, to introduce him to Cherubini, and inquire of 
him ‘“‘ whether Felix had such a decided musical talent as would 
justify his devoting himself exclusively to that department of 
art.” It is needless to say what was the answer. It is related 
that even in his eighth year he not only played the piano with 
remarkable facility, but was able to detect six consecutive fifths 
in a piece of Sebastian Bach, which had escaped the keen eye of 
his master, Zelter; and in those early days he displayed, too, 
that ‘‘ almost miraculous fineness of ear” which could detect 
the least error of a single instrument or a voice in the 
largest chorus or the most powerful orchestra. To Zelter we are 
indebted for Mendelssohn’s earliest training in musical science, 
while Ludwig Berger was his master in musical art, and it was 
reserved to Moscheles to be the first to introduce him to the 
great world. But while this part of his education was proceeding, 
the body and mind of the boy Felix were not sacrificed to the love 





* Life of Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. From the German of W.A. Lampadius. 
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of music, for, under the guidance of his father, he practised 

nastics, riding, and swimming, and he also entered the 
University of Berlin, and cultivated very earnestly those sciences 
which were analogous to his own chosen profession, so that he 
was emphatically a man of cultivation and varied attainment. 
‘flis pen and pencil sketches were charming, and his general 
knowledge was very considerable, so that, independently of the 
delightful musical treats which he was always willing to furnish, 
he was much sought for in general society. 

Lampadius devotes much of his biography to Mendelssohn as 
director, for this was a department in which above all other men 
he excelled, being able in some extraordinary way to impart his 
own fire to the performers, and lead them as one man, His 

tience during rehearsal was something marvellous, as was his 
determination to obtain absolute correctness; when this was 
accomplished, he would proceed to explain the nature of the 
music and the effects to be rendered, and with a dash of sarcasm, 
which, however, was never ill-natured, he would contrive to rouse 
the most indifferent and inspire every performer with the desire 
to attain perfection. ‘‘‘ Really,’ said he once, when a chorus 
went passably well at the first singing, ‘very good, for 
the first time exceedingly good; but because it is the 
first time, let us try it once again,’—on which the whole body 
broke into a merry peal of laughter, and the second time they 
sang with great spirit.” ‘* Gentlemen,” he once said at a re- 
hearsal, ‘‘remember this, even when you sing at home,—do not 
sing so as to put any one to sleep, even if it be a cradle-song.” 
That he should have been able to direct Bach’s Passion at the 
age of twenty shows what a special gift of this kind he must have 
possessed, and herein indeed lies his singular superiority to other 
great masters, for they excelled principally in one line, while 
Mendelssohn, whether as composer, as director, or as virtuoso, 
was equally distinguished. His activity and industry were not 
less remarkable than his talents ; for him, idleness was an impos- 
sibility, and he accomplished in his short life, and without the 
stimulus of necessity, an amount of work which is truly astonish- 
ing, especially when we remember that that work was always the 
very best of which his gifted nature was capable. Of his grand 

. oratorios it is needless to speak, but it may be well to mention 
that Mr. Dwight’s description of the Elijah, and Lampadius’s 
shorter account of the St. Paul, convey to the reader an admirable 
conception of all that their grand and impressive music is intended 
to express, 

The account given by Rellstab of Mendelssohn's visit, while a 
boy, to Goethe is extremely interesting, showing the innocent, 
unpretending character of the wonderful young musician, and the 
delight taken by the poet in his extraordinary powers, the old 
man playing tricks with the young one, giving him pieces to 
decipher from his manuscript collection, and trying to baffle him 
with Beethoven’s hieroglyphics and Mozart's small delicate 
characters, and even contending, when the boy played as if he had 
been practising for years, ‘‘ that he had stuck here and there, and 
had not been quite sure.” 


“A very beautiful feature in Mendelssohn,’ says his friend, Lampa- 
dius, ‘is his treatment of other artists, particularly those whose direction 
differed widely from his own. That he should be on the kindest terms 
with such men as Moscheles, Rietz, and David, whose career ran in 
parallel course with his own, and who were, moreover, his personal 
friends, is not at all to be wondered at. Yet it would not seem surpris- 
ing if, with the singleness of his devotion to his profession, and the 
intense earnestness with which he approached music, with the exact- 
ness—and, perhaps, I might say the rigid severity—of his self-discipline, 
he had turned away somewhat coldly from those whose life’s course did 
not coincide with his own. Yet this was very seldom the case. In 
his judgments on the efforts of artists personally unknown to him, he was 
very careful and considerate ; yet the play of his features was an excellent 
barometer of his feelings. The vast numbers of virtuosos whose merit lies 
alone intheir rapid execution, he bore with great patience. He did not re- 
fuse to acknowledge this kind of skill, while often pained to the soul at the 
ill-treatment which great masterpieces suffered at the hands of such 
interpreters. But whero soul and taste were associated with the 
mechanical talent, he was the first to express his satisfaction, and to 
speak words of approbation,—and to such artists he was the kindest 
benefactor.’ ” 


And then follow examples of Mendelssohn’s generous reception 
of Liszt, Berlioz, and Spohr; in the former case, indeed, he suc- 
ceeded in forcing the public of Berlin to overcome its prejudices, 
and to do justice to the unwelcome stranger. Two or three 
figures stand prominently beside Mendelssohn in this sketch, to 
whom it is necessary to allude, if we would fully understand the 
influences that surrounded him; these are the gracious mother, to 
whom her children owed so much of what made them charming ; 
the gifted elder sister, Fanny, Madame Hensel, whose sudden 
death so powerfully affected the brother, who was so much attached 
to her ; and the beautiful wife, whose married happiness, though 





so perfect, was of such brief duration, for Mendelssohn lived much 
in his affections, and was never so happy as in his home circle, or 
with his most intimate friends, of whom the Moscheles family were 
ever the most beloved. Speaking of Mendelssohn’s mother, Mr. 
Chorley writes :—‘* There have lived few women more honourably 
distinguished than she was by acquirement; by that perfect 
propriety, which Horace Walpole has justly called the grace of 
declining life ; by a cordial hospitality, the sincerity of which 
there was no mistaking; by an easy humour in conversation, 
a knowledge of men and books, and a lively interest in 
the younger generation, which, at her age, is only found 
in the brightest and best of their species.” She seems 
to have been also a woman of no common goodness, and at 
her knee the young Felix must have imbibed those lessons of 
sincere and earnest piety which were ever the guide of his life- 
It is recorded of him that ‘he knew and loved his Bible as few 
do in our time,” and that ‘the other principle of the genuine 
Christian life, love, was powerful in him.” He practised in no 
small degree a large-hearted charity, treating the recipients of his 
bounty with the utmost delicacy and consideration, while in his 
own home he was “ the most devoted of husbands and the tender- 
est of fathers.” His character, in short, was singularly noble, and 
justice has been amply done to it in the little volume before us, 
—although, doubtless, as the translatorsays, atime may come when 
this brief narrative will be superseded by a more detailed record. 
Mr. Gage takes occasion to draw attention to a romance which 
has been often spoken of as rhapsodical, but than which, as he 
justly says, ‘‘a completer transcript of the spirit of Mendelssohn 
could hardly be made;” and those who have read and admired 
Charles Anchester will perhaps have a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the great composer than would be possible, save to 
those who really enjoyed personal intercourse with him. 





HOSPITAL ORGANISATION,* 


‘Les institutions charitables d'un peuple ne sont que le reflet 
de ses institutions sociales et politiques,” says M. D’Haussonville, 
in his admirable paper on “* Hospital Management,” in the Revue des 
Deux Mondesfor March. We are concerned to inquire into the mode 
in which that statement applies to ourselves. M. D’Haussonville ap- 
plies it somewhat severely,—i.e., the English, he says, have, ‘‘ Pour 
les pauvres recommandés, toutes les ressources de la science et tous 
les ingénieux raffinemens de la charité privée; pour les pauvres 
inconnus, l'insuffisance et la rudesse de la charité publique ;” that 
we have, in fact, created a sort of aristocracy in misery, ‘celle 
des pauvres qui ont des relations.” This conclusion was forced 
upon his mind when visiting the principal hospitals in this 
metropolis. He was, he says, at first much struck by the absence 
in the wards of the men and women “ épuisés par la misére, 
abrutis par le gin,” whose existence was everywhere else 
patent to him, and inclined to ask if the true poor of London 
escaped sickness, or if medical assistance was not organised 
for them? He found, or thought he found, the true solution 
of his question in the history of the foundation of many of the 
principal hospitals. He found they owed their being and their 
preservation mainly to voluntary subscriptions, that to attract 
subscribers they must be granted privileges, and the privilege 
most coveted was, of course, the right to nominate or recommend 
patients; that as a result, those who can most easily obtain 
admission into our hospitals are servants, the employés of large 
firms, and artisans generally; while the poor who groan in our 
crowded courts and alleys, and are unfurnished with a letter 
signed by some merchant in the City, or inhabitant of Belgravia, 
are practically excluded. That the charge is not utterly without 
foundation is proved by various reports which have been addressed 
to Parliament on the subject. But whatever may have been the 
state of the case in the past, it is only a half-truth in the present. 
M. D’Haussonville, when speaking of the children’s hospital in 
Ormond Street (about which we shall have a word to say presently), 
says that in consequence of the immense popularity of the hospi- 
tal, it is necessary before admission to obtain a letter stamped by 
the Charity Organisation Society, which has in London alone thirty- 
seven offices ; but he does not perhaps recognise that the agente 
of that Society are in hourly contact with the mass of human 
misery he thinks unfairly dealt by, and that never, save in the 
last extremity, do they relegate those whom they try to help to the 
wards of those workhouse infirmaries which it would be well 
for some of us to see through his spectacles. We do not see 
that the industrious workman and the hardworking shopkeeper 
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have any call to be taxed that ‘the victims of gin” may have 
their last hours made specially easy, and do not, therefore, 
see the unfairness of our hospitals being largely filled with the 
worthy poor, whose hours of sickness and misfortune he must 
be a hard man who would not wish to alleviate. Indeed, 
we would gladly see hospital privileges extended to the most 
highly paid artisans, who would thankfully contribute as 
much as the suffering member of the family would ordinarily 
‘cost at home, to secure the additional skilful medical aid and 
extra nourishment it is so impossible for him otherwise to pro- 
cure. Specially may the idea of unfairness be got rid of when 
we consider that all our principal hospitals are open to the 
victims of accident or sudden disaster and injury; that 
three of the principal hospitals—St. Thomas’s (a little town 
in itself), St. Bartholomew’s, and Guy’s—are absolutely free. 
But it is in the infirmary attached to the workhouse that the 
lowest classes of our population, the worn-out drunkards, the 
thriftless and debased, are to be found in sickness. These infirm- 
aries have been greatly improved during the last twenty years, 
and since 1867 have generally occupied a building separate from 
the workhouse. At the best these are but sad places of refuge, 
the best and most ably managed having but one doctor, who is also 
surgeon and general director. One of the very best infirmaries in 
London has five nurses to two hundred and fifty inmates, while 
there still exists one (we fear more than one), and that in the 
most populous quarter in London, where the infirm, the imbecile, 
and the sick are crowded into an ill-lighted, ill-ventilated build- 
ing; with one doctor, who does not éven reside in the house, for 
dive hundred inmates, and but three nurses who are not themselves 
paupers. We trust that even while we write this state of things 
as about to cease, but M. D'Haussonville, whose report we quote, 
witnessed within these walls—the walls.of the infirmary at Hol- 
‘born—scenes of misery, one of which alone he describes, but it 
is one which those who read will not soon forget. We have said 
that it is to these refuges (which as a nation we are hastening, in 
the interests of common humanity, to improve) that the drunken 
and debased come at last ; and were they the only inmates found 
here, even then light and air and decent tendance, kindliness and 
able administration, with all that may tend even so late in the day 
to reclaim the outcast and the wanderer, would be claimed from us, 
were it only by way of showing thankfulness for lives more kindly 
‘circumstanced. But unhappily these are not the only inmates of 
these dreary homes; they are too often the long-dreaded resting- 
place of the worthy but friendless poor, the asylum of the 
chronically afflicted, the man who through no fault of his own 
finds himself, through his rheumatism, or his blindness, or failing 
brain, permanently disabled. It is for such as these we want 
more medical aid, more easy asylums, better food, the helping 
hand that grasps with a sense of brotherhood. But two classes 
gemain, and to one of these Dr. West’s little book, just published, 
alls attention, namely, the sick children, who, through his own un- 
«easing labours, are now so, we had almost said, magnificently cared 
for. We earnestly commend his little work to those interested 
in the management of our hospitals and the administration of 
those funds which, notwithstanding the strenuous appeal now 
annually made, are so altogether inadequate not only to meet the 
misery with which they have to grapple, but to represent, we 
hope, the attitude of the well-to-do towards that misery. But 
Dr. West does not trouble himself about the raising of 
money, he is interested rather in its careful spending, and 
he evidently considers the estimates at Ormond Street excessive. 
‘The published statement of the cost of each bed there is £74 10s., 
and without endorsing Dr. West's statement that economy is 
the touchstone by which the management of a hospital may fairly 
he tested, we think it is easy to see that that cost is excessive. 
With the following statement we utterly disagree :— 

“The effect of the over-indulgence is most injurious to the child itself. 
It is so easy to spoil a child, the process in the doing is so pleasant to 
both parties, especially when the spoiler does not see the full result of 
the mischief done. But when a little child, indulved, fondled, treated 
:as if it were a prince, cries at returning home again, one cannot but ask 
oneself whether it were well done to make a hospital pet, and to send 
the little one back again, cured indeed of its bodily ailments by womanly 
tenderness, and care, and love, but discontented with its home, unfitted 
to take its place again about the hearth where all had mourned its 
absence.” 

If the child does indeed return to a hearth where “all have 
mourned its absence,” it will have small reason for discon- 
tent; if, as too often happens, it returns to the reverse, 
it may be well through a hard life to remember there is 
kindness, even indulgent kindness, somewhere. It is the only 


deals with the whole question of hospital management, and makeg 
suggestions which appear to us as wise as they must be well 
weighed, and which are the result of a life of careful o 

In a book of less than a hundred pages, he considers the 


blem whether the nursing of the sick should be placed in thejp 
hands, or entrusted to lay agents; the much-vexed subject of 
lady-nurses, into all which questions we have not space to enter 
—we can only give a general résumé of what we take to be Dr 
West’s opinion. He would have the administration of the 
funds of the hospital, its government, in fact, strictly under 


upon the poor ; he would have no false sentiment on the subject 
of paid and unpaid work, a most important point, as those wel] 
know who are called upon to deal much with amateur labour 
The lady-volunteer should have no advantage, no privileges, over 
the regular paid nurses, but take her place side by side with them, 
Sisterhoods are good, if the administration be secular and 

but above all things, he looks with disapprobation on the intro. 
duction into the army of nurses of women, who, in the expressiyg 
words of a hospital manager to the present writer, are only 

to comfort themselves, and quotes the now well-known letter of 
Charles Kingsley to the lady who sought his advice about entering 
a sisterhood :— 

“ Whenever we leave the station where God has placed as, be it fornever 
so seemingly self-sacrificing and chivalrous and saintly an end, we are 
yielding most utterly to that very self-will which we are preten to 
abjure. ..... But, Madam, be sure that he who is not faithful ing 
little will never be fit to be ruler over much. He who cannot rule hig 
own household will never (as St. Paul says) rule the Ohurch of God; 
and he who cannot keep his temper, or be self-sacrificing, cheerfal, 
tender, attentive at home, will never be of any rea/ and permanent useto 
God’s poor abroad.” 

The name of Kingsley brings before us the last class we desireto 
name. While commending Dr. West’s little book to our readers, 
we cannot but remember that this last class does not come into 
his category ; it is the one for which there is the least provision, 
the one with which it is most difficult to deal, namely, incurable 
children, not children mentally afflicted—for them there may be 
a refuge in Earlswood or elsewhere—but the tiny, prematurely 
old little ones, whom disease of the spine, like hopeless spinal curva- 
ture, or paralysis has rendered ineligible, because incurable, for the 
ordinary hospital, who require the constant care and surgical aid 
they cannot get at home, and who too often, through the impos- 
sibility of being tended elsewhere, are landed in the workhouse 
infirmary ; for these, permanent homes are needed. ‘The present 
writer has visited the little city of refuge so graphically described 
by Miss Thackeray, the little-known, old-fashioned house in 
Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, where some seventeen of these little 
sufferers find a real home, from which they will not be sent away, but 
the number who can obtain admission is at present terribly small. 
Another house is, however, about to be added to the present one, 
and a friend of the late Charles Kingsley, whose love for children 
is well known, proposes the endowment of a Cot, to be called the 
‘** Charles Kingsley Memorial Cot,” the cost of which would not 
exceed £500. Probably there are many who will be gratefal for 
the possibility thus afforded them of testifying their love for a 
good man’s memory, by mitigating some of the suffering he 
spent his life in trying to prevent. We have said we do not 
exactly endorse Dr. West’s statement that ‘‘ economy is the 
touchstone by which the management of a hospital may be fairly 
tested,” but we leave it a problem yet to be solved why it is neces- 
sary that the cost of each bed in the Ormond-Street Institution 
should be £74 a year, and one in a sufficiently-officered one like 
this little Home in Chelsea cost only £40. The smallness of 
Home is a distinct gain to the children; if it be also so much 
more economical, why not multiply these, instead of larger 
institutions ? 





PHYLLIS.* 

Nove ts illustrative of the sentimental side of married life are 
becoming numerous, and though they are for the most part of an 
unreal kind, they are undeniably interesting. The quarrels of 
married people are more serious than those of lovers, and though 
they are not usually sentimental, but exceedingly prosaic, though 
they arise in real life more frequently from the weekly bills and 
the tiresomeness of domeatic affairs than from the intricacies of 
feeling, the conjugal relation is never so wholly commonplace 
that it may not be invested with a little romance to the reader's 
fancy. Few writers have the combined courage and realism of 
Mr. Trollope, who made the jealousy of the middle-aged wife of 








page, however, to which we take exception. Dr. West 


* Phyllis: @ Novel. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 


question of sisterhoods in their relation to hospitals; the pro. 


secular control; as a rule, he would take the poor to wait” 
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8 us middle-aged solicitor a principal element and a very 
stirring interest in one of his best novels ; the lesser chroniclers 
of matrimonial miseries limit themselves to the vicissitudes of 
couples, and artfully ignore the usually inevitable baby. 
In the latter respect they are wise ; the ‘“‘ real master of the house,” 
as Leech exhibited him years ago, before whom his father 
sinks into insignificance and the family meals become disorgan- 
ised, is a wonderful pacificator, redresser of imaginary grievances, 
and dissipator of the selfish side of sentiment. The femme in- 
comprise is incompatible with the nursery, and if she be only a 
woman, a little spoiled and nonsensical, she gets over the 
jling and the nonsense under the rectifying influence of feed- 
ing-bottles, short-coating, vaccination, and double-teeth. On 
the other hand, the fidgety, exacting husband is quietly discom- 
fitted by the same irresistible authority, and things right them- 
selves by the unconsciously tyrannical little hands which hold 
the reins of power; except, of course, among people who are 
too rich and too fashionable to be necessarily influenced by the 
nursery, and are so unfortunate as to disregard it. Novel-writers 
do not, perhaps, define these common-sense truths, but they feel 
them, and so there is a remarkable absence of babies among the 
yictims of all the delicate matrimonial distresses with which we 
have recently been -called upon to sympathise. They are not 
even brought in to pile up the agony in the interesting variations 
on the art of bigamy, which we find in some ladies’ stories; 
and various other novelists, though their heroines are mostly 
members of large families, so that they may have either odious 
or angelic sisters to act as foils to their own eccentric attractions, 
put them through their troubles without even hinting at the 
misery. An excellent instinct of rationality lies at the root of 
this curious similarity among writers so widely diverse. 

The author of Phyllis gives us a love-story of the post-nuptial 
period, which has a great deal of merit and interest, though it is 
not strikingly original, and has the one recommendation that tells 
most strongly for a book which is intended to be amusing,—it 
amuses, It would have been a better work of art if the author 
had not adopted the popular but detestable form of writing it all 
through not only in the first person but in the present tense. 
It is almost impossible to avoid foolishness when this method is 
employed, and it is quite impossible to prevent a jerky and 
unpleasant effect. The narrative can only proceed by a series of 
jumps; it is a constant repetition of ‘“‘say I,” “return I,” “I 
am informed,” ‘‘ I laugh,” ** ask I,” ‘‘ he murmurs,” and so forth. 
Itis an essentially bad style ; it destroys the perspective which is as 
essential to a work as to a picture, and it makes it impossible for 
the narrator of the story to steer clear of the utter egotism the avoid- 
ance of which must always be the chief test of the skill with which 
an autobiographical novel is written. So we find in the case 
of Phyllis a very fresh and pleasant atmosphere in the first 
volume, while the young girl who tells her own story is one 
of many, and has something to say about each and all of them ; 
but when the action of the narrative becomes more important 
the freshness abates, and the reader feels that he should be 
much more deeply interested in the woes of Mrs. Carrington and 
the process by which she is brought to love her husband ‘ better 
than mother, or Roby, or Billy,” if that process had been 
revealed by somebody else, who could have let him see some- 
thing of the other people in whom he is interested at first, 
but of whom be loses sight, unavoidably, when Phyllis ceases 
to be able to think of anybody but Phyllis. 

The author writes perfectly good English, and she possesses 
both refinement and humour (we say ‘‘she,” because, though 
there is no name on the title-page, the book is evidently a 
woman’s novel), but she is, we think, a novice in an art in 
which she has, we venture to predict, much future success be- 
fore her, and therefore she has been afraid to trust to the 
direct simplicity of her story for its entire interest. The 
story of the girl-wife, whose husband has ignorantly done 
her a great wrong, and who is content with the liking 





} 


latter alternative ; but the place itself is very pleasantly sketched, 
and the party of guests assembled there—especially a pair of 
lovers, who come right after a series of well-managed misunder- 
standings—make as bright and easily arranged a social picture as 
we have had for a long time. The moderate tone of the author's 
character-drawing is much to be commended. She deals in no 
devils, angels, or monsters, perfect or otherwise,—the foreign 
woman who comes to trouble the peace of Phyllis is only an 
episode, with a tendency towards the monstrous, but she 
vanishes almost as soon as she is seen—but rather in human beings, 
not elaborated indeed, but, if superficially, brightly and skilfully 
drawn. 

There must have been some temptation to deepen the shades 
in the respective characters of Dora, the sister of Phyllis—who 
makes mischief about the others, and secures her own position 
with her unamiable father by her fauz air of respectability—and 
Lady Blanche Goring, the cousin of Mr. Carrington, who in- 
sinuates doubts of the perfect innocence of Phyllis’s relations 
with Sir Mark Gore. It isa good sign for the author that she 
has successfully resisted this temptation, that her two mischievous 
young women are discriminatingly drawn. The one is just a little 
selfish, vain, and disposed to manceuvre, but susceptible of im- 
provement in a better moral atmosphere than that of her 
wretched home. She does her sister no real harm, and no' one 
grudges her the handsome baronet who has long been recognised 
as the young gentlewoman’s reward of merit. Lady Blanche isa 
stronger sketch and a worse woman, but she, too, is not over+ 
drawn, and there is real skill in her clever use of the inexperience 
of Phyllis in social matters, of her unconventional ways—so 
charming to the lover, and so apt to be resented by the husband 
—when it is convenient to exasperate Mr. Carrington. /hyllis is a 
pleasing aud clever novel, and we shall be disappointed if its 
author do not produce a better one next time. 





J.J. TAYLER’S POSTHUMOUS SERMONS.* 

Mr. TAYLER published a volume bearing this title in 1851. The 
volume before us consists, for the most part, of sermons written 
after that date. They represent, says the editor, ‘‘the views of 
his later years.” It is imposeible to read them without feeling 
that they show, not only no failing of intellectual power, but a 
distinct growth, a stronger grasp of the subjects handled, and a 
deeper insight into truth. 

The chief interest of these discourses lies in the close and reso- 
lute way in which they grapple with the question of the Person of 
Christ. The second sermon in the volume, which, though written 
in 1843, has been wisely included in the series, sets forth with 
admirable clearness and force the writer's views on the great 
difference which separates Unitarian from orthodox Christianity. 
He was not satisfied with what was enough for his fellow- 
religionists of a former generation. To them Christ wasthe greatest 
of the prophets, the best of men. If they wanted a differentia 
which should distinguish him from others who might be classed 
with him—and some differentia was wanted, or else what would 
account for his unique position in human history ?—it was found in 
the miraculous element which was mingled with the recerds of life. 
No orthodox teachers could have defended more vehemently than 
some of the humanitarians the genuineness of the miracles of 
Christ, especially of what is confessedly the great, the crucial 
miracle of all, the Resurrection. On what seemed, and indeed 
was, to them of transcendent importance, Mr. Tayler was not 
equally careful to insist. Indeed, it is doubtful, to judge from the 
language of his sermon on ‘‘ The Connection of Christ’s Resur- 
rection with Human Immortality,” whether he held that great 
event to be historically true. He speaks of “letting our chief 
interest attach rather to the profound conviction which seized 
the minds of the first believers, and transformed their whole 
spiritual being, than to the alleged physical phenomena which are 
affirmed in the received tradition to have produced it.” And he 


which an unawakened heart gives him, until he shall have been | reprobates the teaching of those who, ‘to exalt the value of 
able to win a warmer and more satisfying sentiment, would | Revelation, put out, as far as they could, the natural light, and 
have been more true and more pleasing without the incident of | left one solitary star shining over the empty sepulchre of Christ.” 
the illicit love of Sir Mark Gore, a common-place and overdone | His view of the nature of Christ may be best expressed in his 


specimen of the false friend and unprincipled man of society. It ) own words:— 


is much to the honour of the lady who has written this clever and 


interesting novel, that she fails in all the scenes of dangerous | the perfect harmony o 


flirtation, while she succeeds perfectly where the sentiments and 
the difficulties with which she deals are entirely honest and natural. 


| 
} 


| 


“ Faith was evor at hand to restore the mental balance, and preserve 
f his pure and trusting spirit with God. In this 
full and confiding communion with God as the source and principle of 
his whole moral being, we find, I apprehend, the true divinity of Christ, 
and the secret of that mingled reverence and love with which all 


The name of Mr. Carrington’s country-place, Strangemore, is not, religious hearts have honoured him. ll spirit is of one nature, though 


happy, and one does not know whether the scene is intended to 


be English or Irish, though the servants’ dialect points to the! Tayler. London: Williams and Norgate. 1877. 





* Last Series of Christian Aspects of Faith and Duty. Discourses by John James 
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possessed in various degrees. As partakers of spirit, men are the 
children of God. There is a measure of it corresponding to the moral 
capacities of humanity, which Christ alone, judging from the extant 
records of his lifo, seems to have filled up to its utmost limits, and so to 
have united our nature morally with the Divine. Through him the 
Spirit of the Father spoke clearly and intelligibly to men, for it is only 
@ purified and exalted humanity that can interpret the Divine Mind. 
From him went forth the spirit that drew men by the attracting sym- 
thies of faith and love to their Heavenly Father, and made them own 
is presence in the midst of them.” And again, “ these things [philo- 
sophy, poetry, art, sci }] have another divinity in them than the life 
and doctrine of Christ: that we recognise in the harmony of an entire 
moral being with God,—in the harmony of its will, its affections, and its 
endeavours, with the holiness, the rectitude, the truthfulness, and the 
love, of the great Parent and Sovereign Mind of the universe. In all 
these things, Christ was one with God, and therefore it is that we pro- 
nounce his work and life divine.” 
So, again, in another sermon, ‘‘ Life in God and Christ,” we have 
the following :— 

“It is the Word that utters the secret or theory of God's moral 
creation. This Word is the heavenly wisdom which dwelt in Christ, 
and took full possession of his soul, and made him one with God; so 
that he became, in the language of that same philosophy, the incarnate 
Word of God. And this same spirit, the power and wisdom of God in 
the man Jesus, translated to the heavenly world, and becoming there a 
mare | spiritual influence, constitutes the ever-present and undying 

hrist of the Church—the ideal of our humanity—oneness with God, 

sought by faith and cemented by the Spirit—the spirit of love, trust, 
devotedness, self-sacrifice, binding together Christ’s true Church in all 
its forms over the whole earth, and uniting Christians of this day by a 
tie of living sympathy with the Christians of the apostolic age.” 
There is really very little difference between this language and 
that which orthodox Christianity commonly employs. The 
sceptic will feel an almost equal objection to both. The being 
whom Mr, Taylor's theology postulates is quite as much beyond 
all human experience as ‘‘ the perfect God and perfect Man ” of the 
orthodox creeds. Howcamehe tobe? Why was he seen in that 
age, and inno other? Of what development was he the ultimate 
and complete expression? The orthodox theory is not troubled to 
answer these questions. Its one postulate granted, ‘‘ God made 
man,” however great the demand made by it on human faith, its 
position is impregnable. But when so much has been said, we 
gladly hasten to add this,—that in Mr. Tayler’s sermons it is not 
the difference of belief that will strike readers who hold another 
creed, it is rather the breadth and depth of his sympathy with all 
that they hold most precious. We could not desire to hear from 
our orthodox pulpits a higher or more spiritual teaching. We 
may specify, as an admirable example of such teaching, the sermon 
on ‘* Access to the Father through Christ.” Nor ought we to 
pass by without. notice the two concluding sermons, with what 
may be called their more personal interest. ‘‘The Losses and 
Gains of Age” was written by Mr. Tayler after attaining 
his seventieth birthday. It is full of wisdom and beauty. 
‘*The Immortal Future Mercifully Veiled to us by God,” 
though written much earlier, has the special interest of being 
the last discourse which he preached. With a fine passage 
from this we shall conclude our notice of a volume which deserves 
all the welcome that can be given it :— 

** Shall the most precious and beautiful instruments of God’s power— 
not simply the general form and nature and mind of man, but that con- 
centration of consciousness and intelligence which exists by itself, alone 
and incommunicable, and constitutes individual character—after a few 
years of service, be broken up and Jaid aside for ever? Shall those in- 
domitable energies which have subjugated nature, extracted her secrets, 
and made her do the bidding of men for the fertilisation and enrich- 
ment of the earth—that ever-teeming imagination, which, instinct with 
the great ideas of truth and beauty, has clothed them in forms of im- 
mortality—those large and generous sympatbies which have embraced 
the interests of myriads,"and prompted heroic efforts for their deliver- 
ance from oppression and their restitution to the rights of humanity— 





tion to patients in a hospital. Mr. Shore points out that « 
blessings,” as they are called, can be granted consistently with the 
divine character only when they are a step towards higher and spiritual] 
blessings. At the same time, he fairly admits that one may raise ideal 
and hypothetical questions about prayer which cannot, in the nature of 
the thing, be logically and systematically answered. But similar 
questions may be raised by those who have a mind to doso in 

to every aspect of our moral and spiritual life. On the mysterious 
subject of Christ’s temptation we have a somewhat striking sermon in 
which the view is taken that mon were the visible tempters, and that the 
Jewish expectation of a great earthly deliverer prompted certain per- 
sons to approach Jesus with a request at once to assert himself ag the 


to accept the lower position of a Jewish Messiahship rather than that of 
the spiritual Saviour of Humanity. So, too, earnest hearts and 
souls have in all times been tempted to hurry on to their great object in 
some easy, rapid way which is not God’s way. Mr. Shore applies thi 
thought to those familiar cases in which wealth is sought by reckless 
speculation rather than by steady, patient toil, and political ip. 
fluence acquired not by perseverance in a righteous and truly 
enlightened policy, but by pandering to some ignorant clamour, [p 
dealing with the “Atonement,” he very nearly coincides with the 
general views of Canon Mozley. The idea of vicarious punishment 
he repudiates, as altogether immoral, and works on the profoundly trug 
thought that “ vicarious suffering,” the suffering of the innocent and pure 
to save the wretched and guilty, is the law of human life. While he 
allows that there is a mystery in the whole subject which he dares not 
attempt to define, he points to the fact, which seems to him beyond ques. 
tion, that every soul which has been cleansed from sin, knows and feels that 
the cleansing has been accomplished by the power of Christ’s self-sacrificg 
and death. There are some very wholesome remarks in the sermon on 
English society, from the text, “ Quit you like men; be strong.” Mr 
Shore sets his face quite against the miserable notion, which seems to 
find favour in some quarters among us, that an effeminately ascetic life ig 
the true Christian ideal. And he notes, too, very truly how silly is the boast 
ofsome that there must be a divorce between the intellect and the religion 
of the country. While there are, indeed, many serious doubters and 
sceptics whom no one but a foolish bigot would insult, there is also g 
good deal of cant about ‘‘ advanced thought,” and as Mr. Shore observes, 
there is such a thing as “ unsanctified stupidity,” as well as “ unsanctified 
intellect.” To the Jadies of his congregation he says,—‘‘ My sisters, you 
have crushed out cowardice. You can, if you wi//, crush out vice and 
effeminacy from the estimate of manliness!” We firmly believe this to 
be no exaggeration. It is not easy to overrate female influence for 
good or evil in any country or society. 


Juliet’s Guardian. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. 3 vols. (Chatto 
and Windus.)—Whatever interest this story possesses does not lie in 
that part which is more properly described by the title. We all know 
by this time what will be the course of events, when a guardian, 
whose hair is, indeed, slightly tinged with grey, but who is yet in the 
full vigour of life, comes to fulfil his duties for a ward who is just about 
to pass out of her teens,—mutual interest; love, first unconscious, then 
conscious, then acknowledged; misunderstandings, and finally thé 
setting all things right. Such is the course of events which we expect 
and are sure, variations allowed for, to find. Certain variations we 
have in this instance,—a stepmother anxious to secure for herself the 
love which she grudges to the heroine, and the device, which really 
ought to be forbidden to novelists, of intercepted letters. But the story 
is not agreeable or interesting. A much better part of the book is the 
picture of the old hunting squire and his household. The life and 
death of Georgie Travers are told with much pathos, and the story of 
her younger sister, Flora, is skilfully managed, and this though it iss 
difficult subject, for sympathy is not easily commanded when we are 
first called to witness the sorrows of a heart-broken lover, and then 
bidden to rejoice when he consoles himself. 


My Life, from 1815 to 1849. By Charles Loftus. 2 vols. (Hurst 





and that high conscientionsness, which has preferred poverty, neglect, 
and oppression to the utterance of one false word or the sacrifice of its 


and Blackett).—In a previous work Mr. Loftus gave the world a narra- 


inherent sense of right—shall these noblest products of the Creator’s | tive of his adventures by sea. In this ho presents himself to us in the 


character, first, of an officer (joining the Army in the year after the 


promised Messiah and tolead them to victory. In fact, he was tempted 


hand, these brightest emanations of His Spirit, these best expressions of 
His own divine excellence, vanish at last out of existence, with the battle of Waterloo), and then of a ceuntry gentleman. He relates at 
mechanical instincts of the brute? Shall the intellect of a Plato and a | length his experiences as aide-de-camp to the governor of one of the 


Newton, the sanctity of a Baxter, a Fénelon, and a Channing, and the | ; +e tons i Yor- 
large-souled benevolence of a Howard or a Clarkson, dissolve into the | Channel Islands, and certain political campaigns in the county of Nor 


elements, like the sap*that once circulated in the cells of submerged | folk, with their alternations of victory and defeat. Mr. Loftus himself 
forests, or the vital breath that animated, thousands of ages ago, the is a very staunch Tory, and probably believes in Protection, the 
gigantic monsters of a primeval world?” Navigation Laws, Protestant ascendancy, and other things which 
his party have been educated out of. He cannot conceive that 
there should be any real cause for discontent against the powers 
that are. If there is, it is all brought about by the “ Radicals,” 


CURRENT LITERATURE. who spend their timo, he thinks, in mischiovously stirring up dis- 


pits kin | affection among an innocent people, who, but for them, would be per- 

Some Difficulties of Belief. By the Rev. Teignmouth Shore. | fectly contented with squires, and parsons, and game laws, and all the 
(Cassell and Co.)—This is a volume of sermons, for the publication of | social order which makes England a heaven on earth. His absolute in- 
which no apology is needed. They are earnest, and often eloquent. The | nocence of any notion that the world is not made for the enjoyment of 
difficulties of belief are treated by appeals to human experience. Inthe | the upper class is quite surprising. Of course it makes his book 
case of prayer, it is shown bow unmeaning and unpractical was the amusing, though not precisely in the way in which he intends it to 








“arithmetical test” suggested by some eminent man of science in rela- | amuse. Naturally he is pre-scientific. How delightfully simple is his 
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Spoory of the origin of jet, which he tells us he has often tried in vain to 
ascertain from the lapidaries,—‘‘It may have been dropped from the 
teading collier-vessels, the surging of the waves hardening and 
eleansing it.” And how shall we describe his belief that the cholera was 
gent to punish a village called Great Dunham because the inhabitants 
ould not help to put out a fire? He bas some entertaining stories,— 
one, for instance, of Lord Exmouth, who, struck by a chain-shot in the 
mouth, and losing his set of false teoth, called out, “ There goes £30, 
by St. George.” We wonder whether this was originally told to the 
Marine officer on board. 

Marriage and Married Life. By Isha, 2 vols. (Remington.)— 
This is described as “a novel for girls about to marry.” It struck us, 
gs we read it, that it might be turned to a very different use for girls not 
outof the school-room. If any governess finds her young charges trouble- 
gome and in need of punishment, let her take one of “ Isha’s” sentences, 
and give it to them as an exercise in analysis. Anything more distract- 
ing than these page-long periods, with sentences dependent on each 
other to the tenth generation, so to speak, we have never seen. This 
defect of style is so marked, that it gives an appearance of weakness 
to a book which contains, in reality, some power of thought. The love- 
stories of the three girls te whom we are introduced in the first chapter 
are managed with some skill, and these love-stories do not, as is usual, 
end with the marriage-day. It is tho author’s object to show that the 
greater interests of a woman’s life begin rather than end with this. 
The three have very different experiences; that of Eleanor, who mar- 
ries a man without loving him, and is finally brought, after a sharp 
discipline of sorrow and suffering, to happier things, is the best of the 
three. But really the cleverest thing in the book is Mrs. Martin’s de- 
scription of how she escaped matrimony. Tho terse, forcible sentences 
of good colloquial English in which she tells her tale, are in striking 
contrast to the awkward “literary” style which “Isha ” feels bound to 
adopt when she speaks in her own person. 

The City: an Inquiry. By W. Gilbert. (Daldy and Isbister.)—Mr. 
Gilbert has a formidable case against the “ Great Unreformed Corpora- 
tions” and the subordinate corporations, the Livery Companies, great 
and small, which constitute it. That the great City improvements have 
been made at an unspeakable cost of human suffering, that no effort 
has been made to alleviate this suffering; that, on the contrary, such 
efforts have been discouraged by the imposition of prohibitory ground- 
rents on such buildings as crowded lodging-houses, is the first charge 
of the indictment. If Mr. Gilbert’s facts are correct, the Corporation 
has been guilty of a great crime against society. The next count 
telates to the City Parochial Charities. Here, doubtless, there is a 
remedy for any abuse that may exist. The Charity Commissioners and 
the Court of Chancery have between them far-reaching hands, and are 
not indisposed to use them. Then comes the subject of the Livery 
Companies, and here Mr. Gilbert, we cannot help thinking, 
somewhat weakens his case, by pressing it too far. He talks, for 
instance of the vast sum of money that is wasted by the maintenance 
of the Companies’ Halls. This looks asif he wished to see these buildings 
turned into workhouses or model lodging-houses. The truth is that no 
mere utilitarian reform is wanted for the Corporation and its dependent 
©ompanies. We have in them the materials for forming the most 
splendid and at the same time most solidly useful municipality of the 
world. It is not, to take one point, the City hospitality that we would 
complain of ; it is the absolutely purposeless squandering of money on 
entertaining people who have no kind of right to be entertained. Let 
the City give banquets to statesmen, soldiers, discoverers, artists, and 
give them as gorgeously as it will; but why should Mr. Smith, because 
he happens to succeed by seniority to the wardenship or mastership of 
a Company, get some forty or fifty dinners at a most extravagant cost? 
The Goldsmiths, the Fishmongers, the Merchant Taylors have a sort of 
public status. Prime Ministers take the opportunity of thoir banquets 
to make utterances of importance. It is the utterly ignoble feasting of 
utterly ignoble men that is the real waste, and it is on this that nineteen- 
twentieths of the money is spent. We heartily wish Mr. Gilbert success 
in his labours, and if we criticise, it is because we are sorry that he 
should alienate any sympathy by injudicious proposals. The book is 
well worth studying. Some of the facts which it reveals are indeed 
startling. Some of them may be capable of being explained away or 
softened, but enough must remain to prove that the Corporation sorely 
wants the reform which, as if to cover its own misdeeds, it has always 
been so anxious to effect in others. Oxford and Cambridge had nothing 
in their worst days that can be compared for a moment with the 
stupendous abuses which exist in the City. 

Dick Temple. By James Greenwood. 3 vols. (Chatto and Windur.) 
—Mr. Greenwood is well known to have certain necessary qualifica- 
tions of the novelist. He has great powers of description, and he is not 
without imagination. But nevertheless he has not the least idea of how 
to write a novel, and it is quite necessary for him to tell us, as he does 
tell us, in his title-page that Dick Temple belongs to that class of litera- 
ture. The first chapter of the book introduces us to the hero, who is 


how he gets his purse back. Then we have Hanwell described. Then 
comes an interview with an old man who is in the carrier-pigeon busi- 
ness, and a consequent visit to some haunt of thieves in the East of 
London. This brings in a tragical, and as it seems to us, improbable 
story, of a young woman carried away by one of the thieves from her 
home. Finally, wo have the history of Mr. Temple and his friends 
going into the money-lending business,—how they are swindled, and how 
they avenge themselves on the swindler. All this while two love- 
stories have been going on. Whether these and other matters in which 
the friends are concerned are brought to a happy termination the 
reader may, if he pleases, discover for himself. Mr. Greenwood has 
seen a number of curious persons and places, and while he keeps strictly 
to this line, he is sufficiently amusing. 


The Tiber and its Tributaries. By Strother A. Smith. (Longmans.) 
—The author thinks, and it would seem, not without good reason, that 
amidst all the labour so abundantly bestowed on the history, antiquities, 
and geography of Rome, the Tiber has been neglected. Hence this 
elaborate monograph, in which, as far as industry and the indefatigable 
collection of materials and a very enthusiastic belief in the excellence 
of his favourite river are concerned, he has done full justice to his sub- 
ject. We could wish, indeed, that his materials had been somewhat 
better arranged. To read his chapter, for instance, on the “ plans for 
preventing int ndations of the Tiber,” one would think that he was not 
acquainted with the famous passage in which Tacitus relates how it 
was proposed to divert some of the water that flows into the Tiber into 
the Arno, and how the plan was opposed by the authorities of the dis- 
tricts affected. Of course, he really knows all about the passage, and 
indeed discusses it fully in an appendix on the same subject, but he 
certainly fails to put it in its proper place here. His own idea is that 
inundations cannot be prevented, except as far as raising the banks 
might do something towards this end. The fall, he says, is too small. 
It is only whore there isa great fall, as in the Aar, for instance, that the 
device of eanalising, which is really the most effective, is of any avail. 
He disbelieves also, it is interesting to see, in the discovery of any 
wonderful art-treasure in the bed of the Tiber. Gregory the Great is 
said to bave thrown thousands of statues into the Tiber. We dare 
say, disagreeing here with Mr. Strother Smith, that he was capable of 
doing such an act; but it is not one Pope, it is ten centuries or more of 
Popes, with whom Vandalism has been the rule, that has reduced to 80 
insignificant a number the vast multitude of statues that once adorned 
Imperial Rome. There are interesting chapters on the water of the 
Tiber, which our author pronounces to be excellent, on its birds, its 
fishes, &c. Altogether, this is a very interesting volume for the genera 
reader, as well as classical scholar, nor will the naturalist fail to find 
much information in it. 


The Humiliation of Christ, in its Physical, Ethical, and Official 
Aspects, The Sixth Series of the Cunningham Lectures, By A. B. 
Bruce, D.D. (T. and T. Clark.)—It is impossible to do justice in a 
short notice to a book so learned, and we may add, so significant, as 
the one bofore us is. Dr. Bruce is, we suppose, acknowledged as a 
leader and representative by those who profess to hold Evangelical 
tenets both in England and Scotland. The principal aim of this book 
seems to be the securing of a firmer and more scientific basis for a 
theory which this school especially insists on,—the theory of “re- 
demption by substitute.” It is significant and satisfactory to find a 
theologian of this school insisting that ‘‘a mysterious doctrine, 
divested of moral interest, and allowed to assume the aspect of a 
mere metaphysical speculation, is a doctrine destined ere long 
to be discarded. Such, for example, must be the inevitable fate 
of the doctrine of an immanent Trinity, when it becoémes disso- 
ciated in men’s minds from practical religious interests, and 
degenerates into an abstract tenet.” Evidently nothing is 
farther from Dr. Bruce’s intention than to insist on the accept- 
ance of adoctrine repugnant to man’s moral instincts, because it has been, 
as it is said, “ revealed,” that is, imposed by some external authority. 
After laying down certain ‘“Christological axioms,” derived from 
an exegesis of Philippians ii. 5-9, and of certain passages in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, Dr. Bruce expounds and criticises the most important 
Christological theories that have been maintained by the Fathers, 
the Schoolmen, the Lutheran and Reformed divines of Germany, and 
by modern writers. We cannot follow him in these learned re- 
searches, but must commend the fairness with which Dr. Brace 
criticises every theory, pointing out whatever is valuable in it, 
as well as what is unsound. We may, however, state that we 
observe with surprise that theologians, when discussing the Person 
of Christ, the relation in him of the Logos to the Man, do not 
attend more to the guidance of St. John, who before he announces that 
“the Word was made flesh,” speaks of that Word as a light “ which 
lighteth every man.” Surely in the relation of the Logos to men, we 
have an important key for discovering the relation of the Logos to the 
Man. The text, ‘If he called them gods, unto whom the word of God 
came” (John x. 35), should also, one would think, be a classical one on 





awaiting, not without disgust, the arrival of a country cousin, to whom 

he is to show London. This gentleman, Mr. Softleigh by name, appears. | 
He has been taken-in by sharpers with the usual money-trick, and a | 
considerable part of the first volume is occupied with a description of | 





this subject. The kinship of man to God through the Logos is an ele- 
ment in this question which seems to us far too much neglected. 
In enforcing his own theory of the Atonement, Dr. Bruce does not 
condemn wholesale all other theories, but rather treats them as 
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approximations to the truth, as aspects of the “many-coloured 
wisdom of God,” to which this, “the Catholic theory,” is a neces- 
sary complement. In reference to this theory of “redemption by sub- 
stitute,” we have one or two suggestions to offer. The theory 
rests on another, concerning what is called “the Curse.” What is this 
curse, what the subject, and what the extent of it? In Article ix., of 
the xxxix., we find it stated that “in every person born into this world, 
it [the original sin, the phronema sarkos] deserveth God’s wrath and 
damnation ;” which affirmation seems to be taken by the supporters of 
this theory as if equivalent to the following,—“ Every person born into 
this world deserveth God's wrath and damnation.” It is obvious that 
the two affirmations are very different, and lead to very different con- 
clusions. Dr. Bruce is very earnest in insisting that every theory 
about Christ must agree with the facts of Christ’s history, as given in 
the Gospels. Therefore a theory concerning the sacrifice of Christ 
must agree with the history of that sacrifice. Is that actual history 
one which agrees perfectly with the theory of “redemption 
by substitute?” Oan we not imagine a history which would suit the 
theory better? Is it not noteworthy that the sufferings of Christ are 
all inflicted by sinful men? that the sins he bears are actual sins, 
comprising every form of sin? Would it not have suited the theory 
better if the suffering had been inflicted directly by God,—if, as there 
was a voice from heaven proclaiming, ‘‘This is my beloved son,” so 
there had been a thunderbolt and a voice from heaven proclaiming, 
“ This is my victim?” Wecommend this work to the attention of all 
students of theology, as one which is certain to widen their view and 
stimulate their thought. 

Roman Law, By William A. Hunter, M.A. (Maxwell and Sons.)— 
So numerous are the books on this subject, that one might despair of 
ever fioding any novelty in a new one. Mr. Hunter, however, has 
managed to obtain this, in the difference of his method of arrangement, and 
in placing before the student translations of the “Institutes ” of Justinian 
and Gaius, embodied in and forming an integral portion of the text. 
This is certainly a great improvement, and as there is uniformity in the 
method of arranging the details of the various groups, comparison is 
easily instituted. The result is that several new and interesting points 
are raised, and we believe this strictly logical method will be of great 
use, when extended to the laws of different countries, on the comparison 
of which the future progress of the scientific study of law must depend. 
Book I. treats of Rights in rem, that is, in respect of one’s personalty and 
that of other human beings, and includes slavery, potestas, manus, and 
mancipium, and the question of ownership, on the relation between 
which and possession the author has broached a theory that throws a 
new light on the history of property. Book II. deals with Rights in 
personam, which embraces contracts, quasi-contracts, and status, a 
term limited by Mr. Hunter to mean duties imposed on persons without 
regard to their consent, as on parent or child, &c. Book III. is on 
legacy and inheritance, and Book IV. on civil procedure. An appen- 
dix is added on criminal law. The translations are very well done, 
and the technical law terms are retained, which are much better than 
some ill-adapted and inadequate Englisa words. 

Cassell's History of the United States. By Edmund Ollier. Vols. I. 
and II, (Cassell and Co.)—The first volume carries the history from 
the planting of the first settlements in North America down to the 
victory won by Wolfe on the heights of Quebec, the second down to 
the conclusion of the war between the United States and Great Britain 
in 1815, though a very brief chapter follows, relating the history of the 
next eleven years in about as many pages. We are inclined to think 
this apportionment of space is a mistake. Most readers know some- 
thing of the story of North-American colonisation, of the Puritan settle- 
ments in New England, of William Penn, of the struggles between 
France and England for the sovereignty of North America. The history 
of the War of Independence is still more familiar, and the struggle of 
1813-15, though in some respect a still more painful subject, is at least 
aswell known. Nor are other authorities on these matters wanting. 
What one really wants to have is tho internal bistory of the United States, 
and it is something which it is not easy to find. We hope that in his 
third volume Mr. Ollier means to give it to us in full detail. Mean- 
while we have to thank him for two very interesting volumes. The 
narrative is vigorous, and the spirit in which it is written satisfactory, 
though our friends across the Atlantic will probably think it too favour- 
able to the British side. Perbaps it is well that they should be re- 
minded that all the justice and good-feeling were not on their side, nor 
all the wrong-doing on ours. Cultured Boston so far forgot itself as to 
tar and feather somo ladies who had the misfortune to be related to a 
loyalist officer, while an officer in high command, who stabbed prisoners 
in cold blood, met with no more severe condemnation than that he had 
“acted with a degree of warmth which his best friends could not de- 
fend.” The two volumes are handsomely and copiously illustrated. We 
may especially note a number of interesting fac-similes of autographs, 
contemporary documents, and the like. 

The Priesthood of Christ. By Joseph Parker, D.D. (R. Dickinson.) 
—Dr. Parker, we need hardly say, is a representative man, and the 
volume before us reflects, no doubt, not only the theology of the City 
Temple, but a good deal of Nonconformist theological thought gener- 
ally, It would have slightly surprised the last generation of steady- 





going Dissenters, who, for the most part, above all things liked defiuts, definite 
and dogmatic teaching. We know that Dr. Parker quite pins his faith 
to Mr. Beecher Stowe, and here we find him emulating the great. 
American preacher’s style. He tells us in bis preface that it wil] bee 
great gratification to him to find his critics concurring as to “the 
broad and hopeful temper of his book.” We assure him that, for our 
own part, we recognise these epithets as most happily chosen. His book 
is meant to be a discussion of the Christian doctrine of the Atone 

and he deals with this profound subject in a fashion that is, to say thy 
least, unceremonious. Speaking of the Bible generally, he says :—«“ We 
leave it, and return for one more look. We burn it, and pick the 
scorched pages from the fire to read the lines that are left, and those 
lines look up from the hot ashes, and tell man thet he is a brilliang 
criminal and a magnificent fool.” The gist of his book is to show that 
the mystery of the Atonement cannot be brought within the purview of 
the intellect, and that any one theory of it must necessarily be one-sided 
and defective. Of Maurice, Martineau, and Robertson, and of their 
contributions to his subject, he speaks with sympathy. The apostle 
Peter, it seems, took a somewhat narrow view of the doc 

at least as compared with the learned and scholarly Paul; but then, 
although he was unquestionably a most earnest man, and even traly 
inspired, we might expect many things ‘‘ to escape the notice of an un. 
lettered peasant.” In the last chapter, on “The Ultimate Aspects 
of Christ’s Priesthood,” the author hints that he is himself pre. 
pared to accept the Comtist view of immortality, and that he cag 
contentedly acquiesce in the idea of his individual existence being log 
in a blessed humanity. But he would think it not only inexpedient, but 
even wrong, to preach his theory, which, if ever heard at all, must, he 
says, be by silent spiritual expansion and illumination.” In other words, 
it is wholesome food only for very advanced Christians, of whom it may 
be presumed, he has the good-fortune to be one. We quite agree with 
him when he says that if a man can bring himself to this state of mind 
and rejoice in it, “ nothing less than the supreme miracle has been ac. 
complished, in the subduing of instincts, intuitions, and yearnings which 
seem inseparable from our nature.” Dr. Parker’s book is in many re 
spects a remarkable one, and in none less so than as a sign of the times, 
The theology of Dissenters, at all events in some quarters, is clearly 
undergoing what is now commonly called a disintegrating process; 
whether for good or ill is more than we can say. 


Clara Ponsonby; or, Wheels within Wheels. By R. Beveridge, 
(Samuel Tinsley.)\—There is always a certain satisfaction, a sense, as it 
were, of a definite stage in one’s literary journey being accomplished, 
when unhesitatingly and firmly one can put one’s foot down, and say, 
“ Here absolutely the very outside limit of attainment has been reached 
that our experience gives us knowledge of.” We can truly say that 
Clara Ponsonby touches this point. It is clearly the most preposterous 
story, both in quality and degree, we everread. To describe it, ordinary 
methods failing, we may say, it is in one volume, of over two hundred 
pages and some thirty chapters. Of these latter some cover a page, 
others more. It relates to a period of about twenty years. A catalogue 
of the grotesque (unconsciously grotesque) speeches and descriptions of 
the author and his personages would fill several of our columns. Fancy 
the hero, “Sir Charles de Trafford, of Tarleton Castle, Dorsetshire, 
Baronet,” “in one of the superb and spacious rooms of the Tarleton 
Club-house, the walls adorned with a choice selection of expensive 
paintings, and the room itself fitted up with most magnificent furniture, 
and every article of luxury that ingenuity could devise for indulging 
the reclination of the human body. Robed in a rich dressing-gown, 
Chinese slippers, and a scarlet velvet Greek smoking-cap, he reclined at 
Sull length,” &. Fancy,—but in very truth, we shrink appalled before 
our own extracts. The above is a faint indication of the kind of rare 
treat in store for readers who will courageously follow our example, 
and peruse Clara Ponsonby. We are convinced they will thank us for 
recommending it to their notice, as something not lightly to be missed. 





Erratum.—In the Spectator for June 2, page 702, in “ Current 
Literature,” the name of the author of “ Priesthood, in the Light of the 
New Testament,” is printed “G. Miller, D.D.” The author of the book 
is the Rev. Enoch Mellor, D.D. 
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A Rt A DN €E. 
By OUIDA. 


“Ouida’s new story, ‘ Ariadné’ is not only a great 
romance, but a great and consummate work of art, 
remarkable beyond anything which she has yet given 
us for the combination of simplicity, passion, severity. 
and beauty. The work stands on an altogether loftier 
level than anything previously attempted by its 
author......It is as a work of art that‘ Ariadné ' must 
be judged; and as such we may almost venture to 
pronounce it without fault or flaw in its beauty."— 
World. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


Vy ANTED, as ASSISTANT-MASTER, 

in the HIGH SCHOOL, MIDDLESBOROUGH, 
a GRADUATE epkilled in Teaching. Salary, £200. 
Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


ANTED, for a recently-established 
FIRST-CLASS PRIVATE SCHOOL in the 
neighbourhood of Weybridge, GENTLEMEN who will 
undertake the preparation of PUPILS above twelve 
years of age for the ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE 
COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. Tators will be 
non-resident, and previous practical experience in 
Education an essential condition of engagement.— 
Applicutions, stating qualifications, salary, &c., to be 
made, in the first instance, to the SECRETARY, 
Wooburn Park, Weybridge. 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL, London.—The 
k Governors of St. Paul's School hereby give 
Notice, that there are Five Vacancies on the Founda- 
tion, and that an EXAMINATION for the purpose of 
FILLING UP such VACANCIES will be held at St. 
Paul's School, beginning on Monday, the 25th day of 
June inst., at Ten o'clock precisely. The Examination 
is open to all boys, whether now in the school or not, 
between the ages of 12 and 14, and candidates intend- 
ing to present themselves must make application on 
a form to be obtained from the undersigned, and will 
be required to pay 5s on making the application, and 
£1 for entrance fee, in case of election. The Founda- 
tioners will be appointed according to the result of 
such examination, and will be entitled to a free educa- 
tion in the School, in accordance with the terms of 
the Scheme recently settled for its management, 
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FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
OTTENHAM SCHOOL—For 
Scholarships, 


information as to Terms and 
apply to A. R. ABBOTT, Head Master. 


OWER-STREET SCHOOL for 
GIRLS.—Pupils received after Half-Term, 
Toursday, June 14th. Fees, 3, 4, and 44 Guineas 
a Term. For prospectus and further particulars, 
apply at 80 Gower Street. 


eee COLLEGE. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS, Four of £60 peranoum. Competition 
in July. Apply for particulars to HEAD MASTER, 
Fettes College, Edinburgh. 


ESIDENCE in GERMAN Y.—Ladies 

desiring to reside in Germany for education or 

health can be received into a German Family at 
Heidelberg.—Apply to Professor IH NE, Heidelberg. 


GERMAN LADY, aged 29 years, 

e experienced in teaching, is at liberty during 

July and August to take charge of young peo; or to 

act as Companion.—Address, “C.,” care of W. H., 
HERFORD, Fallowfield, Manchester. 


R. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 


Caterham Valley, Surrey, for the 
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government, and balances the intellectual 
ment. (Good references given and req sired. 


] OSSALL SCHOOL—TEN 
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ted for, October 9. Ages under 15 
and 144. Candidates examined at Rossal! or Oxford, 
as preferred, in Classics or Mathematics. Terms, with 
nomination, Clergymen's Sons, 50 Guineas; Laymen's, 
60; without nomination, 10 Guineas extra. Apply to 
Rev. the HEAD MASTER, Rossal! Schapl, Fleetwood. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION for the 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENOE, 22 Al 
Street, W.—The next ANNUAL GENERAL MEET- 
ING will be held at PLYMOUTH, oomnenens on 
WEDNESDAY, August 15. President-Elect, Prof. 
ALLEN THOMSON, M.D., LL.D., F.2.S., F.B.S8.E. 
NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS.— 
Authors are reminded that, under an arrangement 
dating from 1871, the acceptance of Memoirs, and tne 
days on which they are to be read, are now, as far as 
possible, determined by Organising Committees for the 
several Sections before the beginning of the Meeting. 
It has therefore become necessary, in order to give 
an opportunity to the Committees of doing justice to 
the several communications, that each author should 
prepare an abstract of his Memoir, of a length 
for insertion in the published tr ti of the 
Association, and that he should send it, together with 
the original Memoir, by book-post, on or before 
addressed thus: —‘ General Secretaries, 








August 1, 
British A iation, 22 Alb le Street, Londoa, W. 
For Section................ Lfitshould be inconvenient 


to the author that his paper should be read oo any 
particular day, he is requested to send information 
thereof to the Secretaries in a separate note. 
G. GRIFFITH, M.A., 
Assistant-General Secretary, Harrow. 


rf.O BANKERS, MERCHANTS, and 
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land varying in extent. Some with manorial rights, 
hooting, and fishing —Particulars will be sent free of 











copies of which Scheme may be i i 
1s in postage stamps to the undersigned.—By order, 
JOHN WATNEY, Clerk to the Governors. 


cost on application, and raphie views of mestof 
the Residences can be seen at the Estate Agency 
Offices, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, W. 








Mercers’ Hall, June, 4, 1877. 
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RYSTAL PALACE. ORTHERN ASSURANCE COM- (OSCEMAN or GROOM, or to make 
GREAT HANDEL FESTIVAL. PANY.—For Fire and Life Assurance. Estab- himself generally useful in the stable. 
qnememen lished 1836. Head Offices—Aberdeen, 3 King Street; } or house. Town preferred. Or would not < forden, 
FRIDAY, JUNE 22nd........... GRAND FULL RE- London, 1 Moorgate Street. drive a tradesman’s, or other light cart, an 4 
HEARSAL. The FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL GENERAL MEET- | Well recommended —Address, W. NIXON, ll Jame 


MONDAY, JUNE 25th ......... MESSIAH. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27th ... SELECTION. 
FRIDAY, JUNE 29th........+. ISRAEL in EGYPT. 


PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS. 
Madame ADELINA PATTI 
n 


and 
Mdlle. ALBANIT. 
Madame LEMMENS SHERRINGTON 


and 
Madame EDITH WYNNE, 
Madame SUTER. 
Madame PATEY. 


Mr. VERNON RIGBY. 
Mr. EDWARD LLOYD. 
Mr. CUMMINGS. 


Signor FOLI. 
Herr HENSCHEL. 
Mr. SANTLEY. 


Solo Organ, Mr. W.T. BEST. Organist, Mr. WILLING. 
Conpuctor—Sir MICHAEL COSTA. 


Prices of Seats (including admission), Central Area, 
Three Guineas & Two and a Half Guineas; Galleries, 
Two and a Half Guineas and Two Guineas. 

Tickets for the Rehearsal Day—Stalls (exclusive of 
admission), 786d and 5s. Admission Tickets, Half a 


Crown. 
Single Stall Tickets may be had, 25s, 21s, and 15s. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The EIGHTY-EIGHTH 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 
Nine till Seven. Admittance, Ils. Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER- 

OCOLOURS.—The FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL 

EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from 9 till dusk. 

Admission, Is. Catalogue, 64.—Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


HE “GRANVILLE” PRIVATE 
SPECIAL EXPRESS TRAINS to ST. LAW. 
RENCE-ON-SEA, near Ramsgate,in 1 hour 45 min. 
Departures every Friday from Charing Cross at 3 45, 
and Cannon Street 3.55 p.m., returning the following 
Monday morning. (See bills.) 
R TICKETS for the GRANVILLE 
SPECIAL EXPRESS are AVAILABLE for ANY 
— TRAIN on the South-Eastern Railway for a 
week. 


HE “GRANVILLE” ELECTRIC 
BATHS.—“It has a system of Baths which 
excel in extent, beauty, and completeness any which 
we have ever seen.” — British Medical Journal.—— 
‘There is also a complete Turkish Bath, which rivals 
any we have seen in the East for luxuriousness, and 
from the complete command which is obtained over 
proper ventilation.”—London Medical Record. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL, on the Sea- 
Shore, in its own Picturesque Grounds of five 
acres, 250 Rooms, and all modern comforts. Charges 
fized and moderate. Table d'hote daily.—Tariff on 
application to the Manager, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


HE AMERICAN WALTHAM 

WATCH COMPANY guarantee every Watch 

sent out from their Factory,and HENRY W. BED- 

FORD furnishes this guarantee to every purchaser. 

Therefore the public can rely upon securing an accu- 
rate and perfect timekeeper.—67 Regent Street. 


MERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES. 

HENRY W. BEDFORD has a large Stock of 

these celebrated Watches, in every variety of Silver or 

Gold, Open Face or Hunting Cases, at prices from 
£3 38 to £30.—67 Regent Street. 




















Fall Plate, Lever movement, Jewelled, strong 
and serviceable, in Sterling Silver, Open Face, Crystal 
Case, £3 33.—Sent post free, with guarantee, by 
HENRY W. BEDFORD, 67 Regent Street. 


US DER MOURNING— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
Y) . They take with them Dresses and Mil- 
linery, besides materials at 1s per yard and upwards 
to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving —— or small families, 
AY’S, 


The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
Nos. 243, 245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, W. 


ING of this Company was held within their House at 
Aberdeen, on Friday, 8th June, 1877, when the Direc- 
tors' Report was adopted, and a dividend of 10s, 
together with a bonus of 15s per share free of income- 
tax, were declared, making, with the amount already 
paid, a total distribution of 35s per share in respect of 
the year 1876. 


The following are extracts from the Report sub- 
mit 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The Premiums received during the year, after de- 
duction of reassurances, amounted to £403,577 14s 4d, 
being an increase of £52,219 148 1d upon the nett 
revenue of the year 1875. 

The Losses by Fire amounted to £189,317 9s 1d, or 
46°91 per cent. of the premiums received, making the 
average of the Company's whole experience since its 
establishment 59-10 per cent. 

The Expenses of Management (including commission 
to agents) were 28-22 per cent., which the Directors 
regret to say is nearly 2 per cent. above the ratio of 
the preceding year, the augmentation being chiefly 
owing to the heavy local charges of the American and 
some of the other recently formed Branches of the 
Company's foreign business. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

New BvsINEss.—The new Assurances granted 
during the year reached in the aggregate the sum of 
£455,615, upon which the premiums amounted to 
£15,023 68 7d, whereof £505 lls 2d were single, and 
£14,517 15s 5d annual premiums. 

The total Income of the year (including interest) 
was £195,104 8s 5d. 

The Claims amounted to £91,714 16s 5d, of which 
£1,183 7s 2d was for Endowments payable during life. 
The Expenses of Manag t (including i 
sion) were limited to 10 per cent. upon the premiums 

received. 

ANNUITY BRANCH.—The sum of £5,524 9s 6d was 
received for Annuities gran ted during the year, and 
the fund of this section of the Life Department 
— stands at £66,849 lls 8d. (See annexed account 

0. 4). 

The Whole Funds of this Department now amount 
to £1,243,815 5s 4d. 


FOREIGN RATES. 

The Directors take this opportunity of announcing 
that they have decided to make a considerable reduc- 
tion in the rates of premium for the East and West 
Indies, a step which, after long consideration, they 
are now convinced is compatible with perfect safety 
to the office. Henceforth civilians will be allowed to 
reside in either the East and West Indies upon paying 
£1 per cent., and military men upon paying £1 10s 
per cent., above the home rates of premium; except 
in the case of unacclimated lives proceeding to the 
West Indies, who will require to pay a further extra 
of £1 per cent. for the first three years. The Directors 
urge the shareholders to lose no opportunity of 
making known this important concession amongst 
their friends and connections. 





LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir WILLIAM MILLER. Bart. 
Deputy Chairman—DUNCAN J AMEs Kay, Esq. 

Right Hon. W. P. Adam, M.P. 

Colonel Robert Baring. 

Ernest Chaplin, Esq. 

Philip Carrie, Esq. 

George John Fenwick, Esq. 

William Egerton Hubbard, Esq. 

Henry James Lubbock, Esq. 

William Munro Ross, Esq. 

John Stewart, Esq. 

William Walkinshaw, Esq. 
Fire Department—E. H. MANNERING, Manager. 
Life Department—Jas. VALENTINE, Assistant Actuary. 
General Manager and Actuary—A. P. FLETCHER. 


Copies of the Report, with the whole accounts of the 
Company for the year 1876, may be obtained from any 
of the Company's Offices or Agencies. 





RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, A it 30, 1851. 

Paid-up capital, £1,500,000 ; reserved funds, £500,000. 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills ee at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, 
Colombo, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Mad- 
ras, Mauritius, Melbourne, Point de Galle, Port Eliza- 
beth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 
They undertake the agency of parties connected 
with India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, 
&c., and the effecting of remittances between the 
above-named dependencies. 
They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 
Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 








LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated.—92 Wigmore Street, Oavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 

—Sure Relief.—The weak and enervated suffer 
severely from nervous affections when storms or 
electric disturbances agitate the atmosphere. Neu- 
ralgia, gouty pangs, and flying pains, very distressing 
to a delicate system, may be readily removed by 
rubbing this Ointment upon the affected part after 
it has been fomented with warm water. The Pills, 
taken occasionally in the doses prescribed by the 
instructions, keep the digestion in order, excite a 
free flow of healthy bile, and regenerate the impover- 
ished blood with richer materials resulting from 
thoroughly assimilated food—wanting which, the 
strongest must inevitably soon sink into feebleness, 
and the delicate find it difficult to maintain existence. 





80 many years, signed, “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 





Holloway's Ointment and Pills are infallible remedies. 


Street, Camberwell New Road, S.E. 


rPELEGRAPH, TRAMWAY, RAIL. 

WAY, and MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIEg, 

—Special Information as to the Position and Pro. 

ree ot 4 i oo be —e from WILLIAM 
A ‘okenhouse Yard, d 

Share Broker. ae 

nme | 

| = IX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Street and Charing Cross, London.— ished 

1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Inu. 
ances effected in all pee oe = sey 

LIAM LO ELL, 

Secretaries { JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


FiAcle INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. For Lives only, 7 ; 
a, © S. ; Seiad vy 5a 
et Income from Premiums and Interest 
Funds in hand Por 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal may be ob 
tained on application. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary, 


| | AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 


| ANK of SOUTH AUSTRA 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DB. 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns ig 
a ——— p negotiated and collected, 
oney received on deposit. For terms. ly at 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. Or 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
Invested Assets on the 3lst Dec. 1876......:.. £5,493,962 
Income for the past Year ........c.cesreccrserseres 
Amount paid on Death to December last ... 11,148,830 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 
allotted 5,523,138 
The expenses of management (including commig- 
sion) are about 4} per cent. on the ann' come. 
ATTENTION is especially called to the NEW 
RATES of PREMIUM recently adopted by the Office, 
The RATES for YOUNG LIVES will be found 
MATERIALLY LOWER than heretofore. 
Policies effected this year will be entitled to share ia 
the Profits at the next Division in December, 1879. 
Forms of Proposal, &., will be sent on application 
to the Office. 


A CCIDENTS by FLOOD and FIELD, 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS 
May be provided Tre} by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENG "ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
The Oldestand Largest Accidental Assurance Company, 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
Annual Income, £205,000. 
£1,120,000 have been paid as Compensation. 

A fixed sum in the case of Death by Accident, ands 
Weekly /llowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at moderate Premiums. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca? 
Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
AND GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNOUITIES. 
1 Dale Street, Liverpool ; Cornhill, London. 

The valuation of Life Policies effected in the new 
PARTICIPATING CLASS will take place for the term 
ending December 31, 1878, and on the DECLARATION 
OF PROFITS al! Life Policies effected in 1877 will rank 
for TWO YEARS’ BONUS. 

Non-Bonus Policies at moderate rates. 

Fire Insurances upon equitable terms. 

For the Prospectus and last Report of the Directors, 
apply as above, or to any of the Agents of the Vom- 





























pany. 
Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Midsummer 
should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 


“ FER BRAVAIS.” 
RAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON.—The 
only pure solution of Iron without Acid. “ Iron 
and hem combined, to the exclusion of all Acids, or 
Soluble Hydrate of Peroxide of Iron.”"—Vide Dr. J, 
Rengader’s Report. 

Prepared by Raoul, Bravais and Co., 13 Rue lo 
fayette, Paris; London Office—2 Philpot Lane, E.O. 
First Bronze Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1875. Sole 
Prize, Philadelphia Exposition, 1876. 

This admirable preparation does not constipate, or 
disturb the digestive organs, and neither injures nor 
blackens the teeth. Its effects as a reconstituent are 
rapid and certain. It has no styptic taste, and it is 
admirably adapted for all continuous treatment by — 
possessing all the advantages of this most approvi 
tonic in the highest degree. N.B.—A London physiciaa 
writes: “I have given it to patients who have been un- 
able to take Iron in any other form.” Prices.—Bottle, 
full size, 4s 6d; small ditto, 3s; in card box with drop 
measure complete. N.B.—The full size bottles contain 
sufficient for about two months’ regular treatment. To 
be had of all leading Chemists and Druggists. 

For Doses, see Label on Cases. 


2 York Street, Ardwick, Manchester, May 10th, 1877 
ENTLEMEN,—TI feel it my duty to 
direct the attention of my friends and the 
a pane to the special advantages of PARR’S 
IFE PILLS. Their beneficent inflaence over the 
digestive functions in cases of stomachic weakness, 
and congestion of the liver, is not only remarkable, 
but most marvellous.—I am yours truly, 
A. GRIMSHAW. 














Messrs. ROBERTS and Co., London. 
















June 16, 1877.] 
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HEAL AND SON, 


196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W., 


- The Largest House in London for 


Bess 
EDDING, 


eo FURNITURE. 


BEAL AND SON'S CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


CARSON’S PAINT. 


Patronised by the Queen, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
E.B.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, the British Govern- 
ment, the Indian Government, the Colonial Govern- 
ments, the Russian Government, 10,000 of the 


bility, Gentry, and Clergy. 
- A extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WO: 
especially applicable to 
wooD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2 owt. Free to all Stations. 
CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD RS. 


IN ALL COLOU 
Patterns and Testimonials Post Free 


WALTER CARSON and SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATE Hitt, Lonpon, E.O.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


EPPS’S 
COCOA. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 




















INDIGESTION. 
MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE. 


See Name on Label. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 


Soldin bottles as WINE, at 3s, 58,and 9s; LOZENGES 
2s 6d and 4s 64; GLOBULES, 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d; 
aud POWDER, in 1-oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 

By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 


T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 


PAINLESS 


DENTISTRY. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 





Mr. G. H. JONES, 


Surgeon-Dentist, 


57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 

Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 

PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


(TESTIMONIAL. 
My Dear Str,—Allow me to ape my sincere thanks i. the skill and attention displayed in the con- 


ae my Art 


less In recognition of your val 
To G. ae Jones, Esq. 


ped nd have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I 
juable services you are at liberty to use my name. 


ificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
consider the 


‘ec’ of Pain- 
. @. Hurourns, 
By appointment Surgeon- Dentist to the Queen. 





: re and CO.’S SOUPS. 





pPaaeee ED PROVISIONS, and 
yo and GAME PIES; also, 








| | ree, of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





SOUP, and _ other 


INVALIDS. 


TURTLE 





eee for 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


|’ teapaamemeacie LL WHISKY. 


UNIVERSALLY RECOMMENDED BY THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION. A pure old spirit, mild, 
mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 

Dr. HASSALL says:—“ The samples were soft and 
mellow to.the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the 
smell. The Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, 
well matured, and of very excell ent quality.” 


WHOLESALE: 
20 GT. TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 

t holders of Whisky in the world. Their 

OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 

profession in erence to French Brandy. It is 

supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 

tion, and quotations may be had on application to 

Messrs. DUNVILLE and OO., Royal Irish tilleries, 

Belfast; or at their London “Olfices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.0. 

In consequence ~ Spurious Imitations of 

EA AND RRINS’ SAUCE, 

which are 2. to deceive the Public, LEA 

and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 














JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“OHERRY TOOTH PASTE ” is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the Te&TH a PEARL- 
IKE WHITENESsS, protects the enamel from decay, 
and — a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BREATH. 
POUN GOSNEL 
JOHN SNELL and OO.'S Toilet and Nursery 
Powder, celebrated for its —_ y- 


“ AGUA AMARELLA ” restores the Human Hair to 
its prietine hue, no matter at = on. 
ASK for JOHN GOSNELL s, and see that 


~~~ —_ rome | . ~ aaa genuine a 
olesale—An, assage, 9 r mes 
Street, London. “ - 
FOR BLANO-MANGE, PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
CHILDREN’S AND INVALIDS' DreT, 
AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
And is Distinguished 
FoR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


GC G ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 
‘GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 








their Ag oo 
“ LBA snd and _PERRINS,” 

which signature every bottle of 

ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 

and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; ORr0ssE 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
S.. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 


OHN BURGESS and SON’S 
Original and Superior Essence of 
ANCHOVIES and ANCHOVY PASTE 
Have been Manufactured only by them for more than 
100 years at 107 Strand (Corner of Savoy Steps), 
London.—Order of your Grocer, but see that you get 
“JOHN BURGESS and SON'S.” 


(= SUMPTION and WASTING 
DISEASES. The recognised REMEDY is 
ANCREATIC EMULSION. 
The Original and Genuine 
Prepared only by 
AVORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, sonten, and 
to be had of all Chemists. 


AMERICAN : Sy mene 
PRIZE ME 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— 


“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 














the wearer. 
\ \ ] eer* “ 22 OL MIXTURE,” 
ILD AND FRAGRANT. 
WILLS’ “ SMOKING MIXTURE, ” 
ACHOIOCE COMBINATION OF “ FIRST GROWTHS. P 
Sold everywhere in One, Two, and Four-Ounce Packets, 


e Mark. 
- D. and H. O. WIL Wholesale and Export 
only, Bristol and London. a mn 





RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 


articies of diet. 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.”"—/o0d, Water, and Air, edited by 


Dr. Hassall. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, 
awarded w J. 8. FRY and SONS. 


HANDEL FESTIVAL. 
PERFORMANCES. 
MESSIAG .......cccesseeserereeeeees Wonton, ; June 25th. 


SELECTION y, June 97 
ISRAEL IN EGYPT. Friday June 29th. 
Choice Sets and Single Ti Tickets in all the best 
Blocks, at 
KEITH, PROWSE, ana | CO.’S, 48 Cheapside. 


EARLY APPLICATION \ VERY DESIRABLE. 


OLIAN HARPS.—NEW MODEL, 
as exhibited at the International Exhibi' 


vibrating = the slightest breeze, including case 
o guineas to four 


oy 3ls 64; Dou! tw 
ineas.—KEITH, PROWSE, and CO., Manufacturers, 
ry Cheapside. 

LUTES.—NEW MODEL, for beauty 

f ton f i d 

guiness, Betis Yoanseoad Vises, aby cok 
second-hand. A great variety of second-hand Flutes, 
~~ + to 25 Li at KEITH, PROWSE, and 


ANJOES. —CHEAPSIDE MODEL 
is best. Covered back, machine head, &c., five 
guineas; including light case, £6. Other models, one 
to 12 guineas. Ly ver ont with airs, so 
&c., 6s net, post free.—K PROWSE, and 
Man ufacturers, 48 Cheapsi 























Witlian. § Ss. BURTON, 
89 OXFORD STREET. 
TABLE CUTLERY. 

The JSlades are all of the Table Dessert Ovrs. 


finest steel. Knives. — pr. pr. 

s. a. a s. a. 

-in. ivory handles, per doz..,.14 0 ... ti 0... 6 0 

do. do. 18 0..14 0.1. 7 0 

3 do. tobalance do. 20 0.15 0.1. 7 0 

do. do. do. 26 0...20 0... 8 0 

4 do. do. do. 380 0.22 Ow 8 0 

4 do. fine do. do. 33 0.24 0.1. 9 6 

4 do. extra large do. 36 0... 28 0.,.10 6 

4 do. African do. 42 0.,.35 0...13 6 

q do. silver ferrulesdo. 42 0... 35 0..15 0 
4 do. silver'dbladesdo. 48 0 1. 35 O ws se 

Do. electro-sil.handles do. 23 0...19 Ow. 7 6 

ILLIAM 5&. BURTON, General 


Furnishing Ironmonger, by appolntment to 
ales, sends 


H.R.H. the Prince of W 
tis and d. It contains epuacds of 850 


Eestotions’ of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists $ 
Prices and Plans of the 30 Large Show Rooms at 39 
Oxford Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street; 
4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard. 
Manufactories, 84 Newman Street, and Newmaa 
Mews, London, W. 

URKEY — B.. DIAN CARPETS, 
TED BY 
WATSON, ™BONTOR, an and 0O., 
OARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ’ ROYAL 


35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and Dosun, 1368, 


FINE et MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Covered in One Piece. 











RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is hore avoided, e 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
uisite resisting power is supplied by the MOO-MAIN 

AD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so a 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and ma; Py Ang 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 

st, on the circumference of the body two inches 
bel low the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, em and 52s 6d; pos free. 

Post-office orders to be made reve to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS aud SWELLING of the 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, 
inexpensive, and are eek on like an ordinary stook- 
ing. Price 48 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; in 
JOHN WHITE, an oe 
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assesment 
Just published, in crown 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth. DEDICATED by PERMISSION to HER MAJRgpy, 
Lately published. 
ECHOES OF FOREIGN SONG. pe 2 SS Se ae 
By HENRY JEFFREYS BUSHBY. SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE HER Masnerr THE QUEER 
IN SCOTLAND. 





“ A collection of more or less free parapbrases of 
ieces German and French poets, chiefly the 
ormer, including Goethe, Schiller, Heine, Korner, 

Uhland, Barraton, Boufflers, and other less-known 

writers. There is a pleasant variety of rhythm and 

subject in the volume, and the author certainly knows 

how to catch the spirit of the original pieces, without 

any of the stiffness which usually marks translations.” 
Review. 


“We have much pleasure in bringing under the 
notice of our readers this small and unpretending vol- 
ume of ninety-four pages, which, we venture to assert, 


fewer than thirty-three different writers having been 
put under contribution. The general merit of the 
translations is high, while here and there the author 
gives evidence of possessing a real poetic faculty of 
his own. No one but a poet could have rendered Halm's 
exquisite ‘Mein Herz, ich will dich fragen,’ with such 
true insight into the original author's meaning, and 
with such deep feeling.”—Globe. 

“The author has the true feeling of the translator. 
He seizes the spirit of the work he wishes to make 
English, and gives it in very graceful and musical 
form..,....The translations are never ridiculous, always 
appreciative, always happy in their choice of words, 





no one, when once it is taken up, will willingly lay 
down until the whole has been read and thoroughly 
enjoyed.”—Bell’'s Weekly Messenger. 

“The poems herein ‘ paraphrased,’ as the author 
modestly expresses it, are culled from a wide fleld, no 


and fortunate in expression. Let us first signal for 
praise the version of Goethe's ‘ Heidenrislein,’ most 
difficult to translate, but which the author has rendered 
very successfully.”"—Zxraminer. 








London: LONGMANS and CO. 





RESULT OF BONUS INVESTIGATION, 31st DECEMBER, 1876. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR, 








The profit is the largest yet divided by the Society. 

The Bonus gives an average addition of £84 per 1,000 assured. 

The basis of valuation maintains, in their utmost force, the safeguards rendering the 
Society second to none in security to the Assured. Thus— 


1, The new “Institute of Actuaries’” Tables of Mortality were employed throughout. 
yield higher reserves against Policy-liabilities than any other in recogn use.) 

2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 

3. The whole “ Loading” was reserved for fature Expenses and Profits. (See Government 
Schedule.) 


Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Bonus Report, fully explaining the effect of the principles adopted, and the Valuation 


Schedule, will be forwarded. 
March, 1877. E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


BARNARD, BISHOP, & BARNARDS’ 


“ Referred to and recommended by ‘Another Country Parson.’ ”"— 
See the Zimes, January 25. 


DESORIPTIVE CATALOGUES 
POST FREE. 


(These 











SLOW 
COMBUSTION | 
OR “NORWICH ” 


NORFOLK IRON WORKS, NORWICH. STOVES. 
NEW LONDON SHOW-ROOMS NOW OPEN, 95 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 


“Excelent in 
every way.”— 
Bee the Times, Jan. 30. 


By JOHN TULLOOH, D.D, 
Principal of St. Mary's College, St. Andre 
of her Majesty's Chaplains for Scotland. = 


In crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


From the Tres, June 4. 

“ We believe that never, since the literary s lendour 
of the Scottish Church in the middle of m~ last 
century, has it produced so many genuine fruits of 
learning and piety as at thepresent time. There are 
several names that might be cited, but we will confine 
ourselves to two volumes (the Sermons of 
Tulloch and of the Rev. John Service of inch) eae 
have lately appeared, and which, in boldness of 
thought and depth of insight into the reai wants of 
the time, have not, we venture to say, been surpassed 
by any corresponding volumes that have appeared 
during the last ten years south of the Tweed .. To 
those who think the Church of Scotland is bound 
in a narrow Calvinism, it must be a surprise to 
its chief pastors filled with a spirit which Jeremy 
Taylor would have honoured, and Schleiermacher 
— have welcomed, which Coleridge would haye 
envied.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


MONSIEUR DE FOURTOU. 


FINANCIAL OPINION of JUNE 14th con- 
tains an Original, Personal, and Biog 
Sketch of MONSIEUR DE FOURTOU, the 
new Home Minister in France, Written bya 
highly-informed Parisian. 
FINANCIAL OPINION OFFICE, 5 Austin Friars, 
London, E.C. Price 6d, by post 64d. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURES and 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 
See FINANCIAL OPINION. 


The NEW POTASH DISCOVERIES. 


See FINANCIAL OPINION. 


Just published, demy 8vo, price 6d. 

SERMON PREACHED in ST. 
GEORGE'S FREE CHURCH, EDINBU 
on the afternoon of Sabbath, May 27, during the 
sitting of the General Assembly, by the Bev. WILLIAM 
ROBERTSON SMITH, M.A., Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages and Old Testament Exegesis, in Aberdeen. 
London: J. NisBeT and Co. 
Edinburgh: MACLAREN and MACNIVEN. 


Just published, cloth, 1s, post free. 

CEPTICISM and:SOCIAL JUSTICE. 

By THOS. HoRLOCK BastarD, Esq. 2nd and 
Enlarged Edition. Cloth, 1s; or 12 copies post free 
for 8s. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Strest, 
Edinburgh 


Just published, crown 8vo, price 6s. 
IEJOUR; or, Provencal Legend, Life, 
Language, Literature, in the Land of the 
Felibre. By DuNCAN Cratr@, D.D., Author of “ Real 
Pictures of Clerical Life in Ireland.” 
JAMES NISBET, 21 Berners Street, London. 


SINGLE-SPAN CHURCH 

MUNICH.—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK 
(4d , or by post 44d.); also View of Dry Goods Store, 
New York; Great Tumulus near Pergamus, with 
ill i ; Scientific Philanthropy; The Salon; 
Study of Na Restoration 
































NOTICE. 





MANUFACTURE OF SPOONS AND FORKS. 
MESSRS. ELKINGTON AND CO. 


Beg to announce that having succeeded in carring out several important improvements in the 
above Manufacture, they are now enabled to offer their guaranteed qualities at such prices as, 
while fully maintaining their high quality, place them within the reach of all classes. 


REVISED ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS CAN BE HAD ON APPLICATION, 





ADDRESS—ELEINGTION AND CO. 


LONDON—22 Regent Street, W. 
42 Moorgate Street, E.C. 


LIVERPOOL—25 Church Street. 
MANCHESTER—St. Ann’s Square; or to the 


Manufactory, Newhall Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 


ture; New Works; Art; The 

Question, full report, &¢.—46 Catherine Street; an@ 
all Newsmen. 52 pages. 

ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG.— 

Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an Empty 
Travelling-Bag. 

FISHER'S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 

CATALOGUES POST FRES. 188 STRAND. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE, INDEED, 
are the EFFEOTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists, 


CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER. 
SCHWEPPE'S SODA-WATER. 
SCHWEPPE'S LEMONADE. 
SCHWEPPE'S POTASS-WATER. 

Consumers are particularly requested to ask for 
SOHWEPPE’S, and observe Trade-mark on Labels (@ 
Fountain), as many imitations are offered to the Public. 
To be obtained from the leading Chemists, Wine 
Merchants, and Grocers. 


HEALTHY SKIN. 
EARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP, 
Pure, Fragrant, and Durable. The best for 
Toilet, Nursery, or for Shaving. Invariably used by 
the Prince and Princess of Walesand Children. Sold 
by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


ILLS’ “THREE CASTLES,”— 
THACKERAY, in the » VIRGINIANS,” says: 
—“ There's no sweeter Tobacco comes from Vi 

and no better brand than the * THREE CASTLES." 

Sold only in Packets, protected by our Name and 

Trade Mark. 

W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Wholesale and’ Export 

only, Bristol and London. 























Street, Strand, 
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NOW READY, in HANDSOME QUARTO, price £3 3s. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY ALBUM, 1877, 


Consisting of 4 SERIES of PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHS from the CHOICEST WORKS of ART in this YEAR'S 
EXHIBITION. Edited by SAMUEL JENNINGS, F.LS. 


Puts. PLATE. CONTENTS. PLATE. 
d Fear. 15. A Sword and Dagger Fight. 28. Notre Dame des Flots. 
1 Between Hope ond Dose. yo ees &: W. J. Hennessy, 
ine-fishing : South Coast. 16. Burns’s ‘‘ Auld Mare ie.”’ 29. Hunted Down. 
2 Line as iw Ganka. . R. Ansdell, B.A. Maggie J. Pettie, R.A. 
Retreat. ; 30. Gold!. 
&. A Cool Feridney Cooper, A.B.A. ees =a pepe gay 
Source of a River. - ; 31. The Fern-Gatherer. 
~ ciepreetantag 3 me 10, “Der Bitgaag.” W. ©. T. Dobson, B.A. 
5. The Water-Carriers: Egypt. bsart 32. The Spider and the Fly. 
e. . aaah = am i — “7 F. Yoames, A.R.A. Put S. Marks, AAS 
‘ ° 
_ Nitaeata a ta 20. School Belles. 83. Daily Bread. 
7. Scene near Argentiere: Chamounix. > Doge. i es 
‘The Right Hon. Sir RB. P. Collier. 21. Mist and Sunshine. 34. Waiting for the King’s Favourite. 
A Fine Autumn Night: Lucerne. Benry Moore. — 
“4 B. W. Leader. 22. ‘‘ Ars longa, Vita brevis.” 35. ed RA 


4 lp at Hand. 
© He P R. Redgrave, R.A. 


. Sanctuary. 
10 Die Crowe, A.R.A. 


11. Glorious Autumn. 
©, E. Johnson, 


| The Prodi Son. 
12 Ww tn R.A. 


13. The Plough. 
H. R. Roberteon. 
14. Dinner-time: Outside the Refec- 


tory Door. 
od F. W. W. Topham. 


26. Licensing the 
J.B. B 
27. Edwin Field. 





Haynes Williams. 
23. Cherry Blossoms. 


James T. Linnell. 
24. Schevening Pink preparing for 
Sea. 
E. W. Cooke, R.A. 
25. Tempting Waters. 
kd. H. Fahey. 


urgess. 


T. Woolner. R.A. 


36. The Gently Heaving Tide. 
P. Graham, A.B.A. 


37. In the Valley of Clear Springs, 
Lauterbrunnen. 
B. W. Leader. 


38. ** Glencroe.”’ 
F. Goodall, B.A. 


39. The Old Pump-room: Bath. 
G. A. Storey, A.B.A. 


. i turning to . 
40 em —- Katwyke. 


Beggars: Spain. 





The Tres says :—‘ The photographs are among the best specimens of their kind. It has always 
seemed to us that the science of photography could not well be better employed than in placing within the 
reach of the many some memorial of those valuable works which must in most cases be permanently en- 
joyed but by the few. There must be many found, even learned as they may be in Art, whose knowledge 
of our Royal Academy is confined to what they may glean even of the criticism of the time, and still more 
to whom one or two hasty visits allow but a scanty share even of the pleasures of memory. By both these 
classes such a work as this should be gladly welcomed. France has had such a one for some time past, and 


England has done well to follow her example.” 








London: CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN; and all Booksellers. 





HANDY BOOK of BEES. A Practical Treatise on their 
Profitable Man»gement. By A. PeTrigrew. Third Edition, revised and 
enlarged, with Engravings, 3s 64. 

“ A practical treatise on the profitable conduct of apicultura, by an author 
thoroughly familisr with the theme He writes largely for working-men, emphati- 
eally urging on them the advantages, both in pocket and in habits, which the 
keeping of bees will confer; and the unpretentious clear style. and exnaustive 
treatment of the subject, make the little volume asafe guide to a very interesting 
and self-rewarding recreation "—Daily Telegraph. 

“ We recommend his book toall wh» wish to spread a knowledge of this useful 
art amongst their neighbours and friends."—Land and Water. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
‘ Just published, in crown 8vo, price 10s 64, cloth. 
A TREATISE on STATICS, coptaining some of the Funda- 
mental Propositions in Electrostatics. By George M. MINCHIN, M.A., 

Senior Moderator in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. Trinity Coliege, Dublin ; 

ee Applied Matiematics in the Royal Indian Engineering College, 
per's Hill. 





London: LONGMANS and (o. 


In One Volume, imperial 8vo, with Map, 20 Plates in Lithography, and 181 Wood 


Engravings. price 36s. cloth. 
N HISTORICAL and DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT of the 
OLD S!ONE CROSSES of SOMERSET. By CHARLES Poo.tey, F.S.A., 
Member of the Royal Archsological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, and of 
the Somersetshire Archeological and Natural History Society, Author of “ Notes 
on the Old Crosses of Gloucestershire.” 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
5 CeDOE LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
founded 1841. 
PaTRoN—H.B.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PresipeNnt—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
Va ivus | anguages. 
Subscri; tious, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26 
Fifteen volumes are ‘sllowed to country »nd ten t town members. Reading-room 


@pen from Ten to half-past Six. 

I OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—KUSSIA and TURKEY, by 
: Mr. B. J. Malden; the Submerged Miners and their Deliverance, Mr. J. L. 

King ; Honsehold Science, Professor Gardner; Mugic and Mystery and the Talk- 

ing Lion, Mr. J. Matthews; concluding at 4.5 and 9.15 with Whytiyngton and his 

Oatte, written by Tifkins Thudd, Esq.. given by Mr. Seymour Smith.—Admission 

to the whole, Is, Open from 12 tili 5, aud from 7 till lv. 














Prospectus on anplication. 
ROBERT HARRISON. Secretary and Librarian. 











RICHARD BENTLEY AND SONS 
NEW NOVELS. 





KILCORRAN. By the Hon. Mrs. Fether- 


STONHAUGH. 3 vols. crown 8vo. (/mmediately. 


VIRGINIA: a Roman Sketch. Crown 8vo, 


with Etchings. 
“ We congratulate the author upon the genuine ability which she has shown in 
the qonseliien of the story, in the icturesque descri; tions of the lovely Roman 
scenery, and in the character with which the book abounds."— Whitehall Revievo. 


GARTH. By Julian Hawthorne. 83 vols. 
crown 8vo. 


“Mr Hawthorne has achieved a real triumph in ‘Garth.' The book is far in 
advance of his previous works, and thoroughly artistic in workmanship."—Pali 
Mall Gazette. 

“In power, clearness, and artistic completeness, ‘Garth ‘is a most remarkable 
advance on any previous work of the author'’s,—an advance, indeed, so remarkable, 
that no height of excellence in him in future will come upon us with surprise. The 
five principal characters we incline to regard as masterpieces, and we believe that 
longer study would only deepen our admiration for them." —G@raphic. 


BAD LUCK. By Albany de Fonblanque, 
Author of “A Tangled Skein,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


“The mystery in‘ Bad Luck’ is one of the cleverest and best-managed bits of 
business we have ever come across. It will baffle the penetration of the acutest 
novel-reader. Mr. Fonblaoque has a genius for plet second only—if, indeed, it be 
second—to Wilkie Oollins t."—Graphic. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 











MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPEKS INTO 
STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS. 


“ Exceevingly useful."—s: , 
Sola by Stationers everywhere. Llustrated Catalogues 
vst free from 
HENRY S10NE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury . 
All sizes cuy be seen at 18 Oranbourne Street 
Leicesver Square, London. 





ECONOMICAL 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. ‘They are very economical ; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if devired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs, ED WARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH 8!REET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 





FREDs. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


TILED KITCHENERS. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Size of each Table, 20 inches by 14, folded in one cloth case, crown Svo, 1s 6d. 


BOTANICAL TABLES for the USE of JUNIOR STUDENTS. 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, Authoress of “Short History of Natural Science.” . 


I. TABLE of SOME COMMON TERMS USED in DESCRIBING PLANTS, for the USE of JUNIOR 
STUDENTS in BOTANY, comprising all the Terms usually required in the Cambridge Local Examination 
for Juniors. 


Il. TABLE of the CHIEF NATURAL ORDERS of BRITISH PLANTS. Arranged according to Bentham 
and Oliver. 


Large post 8vo, with Map and 30 Illustrations, cloth, 12s. 


THROUGH NORWAY with LADIES, By W. Mattieu 


WILiiaMs, F.R.A.S., F.C.S., Author of “Through Norway with a Knapsack,” “The Fuel of the Sun,” 
&e., &. 


Feap. 8v0, with Map and Plan, cloth, 2s. 


TOURIST’S GUIDE to the COUNTY of SUSSEX. Con- 


taining foll Information concerning all its favourite Places of Resort, both on theCoast and Inland. By G. 
F. CHaMBers, F.R.A.S., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law; Author of “A Handbook for East- 
bourne,” &c, 


Feap. 8yo, with Two Maps, cloth, 2s. 


TOURIST’S GUIDE to the WEST RIDING of YORKSHIRE. 


Containing full Information concerning all its principal Places of Resort and Interest. By G. PHILLIPS 
BsvA\, F.G.S., Author of * A Handbook to the County of Kent,” &c. 








1 vol. post 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, 4s 6d. 


SEA FISHERIES. By E. W. H. Holdsworth, F.LS., 


F.Z.8., &c., Author of ** Deep-Sea Fishing and. Fishing Boats.” 


SALMON FISHERIES. By Archibald Young, Commissioner of Scotch 
ae ti Uniform in size and type with “ British Manufacturing Industries.” 








Next week, scale, 9 miles to an inch ; size, 29 inches by 21. 


SHEET 1 of STANFORD'S LARGE-SCALE MAP of the 


SEAT of WAR, embracing the Country between Bucharest and Philippopolis, the Lower Danube from 
‘Turnu to its Mouth, Railways, Military Roads, Passes of the Balkans, &c., &c., the Harbours of Kustendje, 
Varna, Burghas, Sizeboli, &c. Sheet, coloured, 33; Mounted in Case, 5s. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Now ready, post 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


GERMAN LETTERS ON ENGLISH 
EDUCATION. 


By Dr. WIESE, late Privy Councillor in the Ministry of Public Instruction of Prussia. 
Edited by LEONHARD SCHMITZ, LL.D., Classical Examiner, University of London. 


WILLIAM COLLINS, SONS, and CO., London, Glasgow, and Edinburgh. 





COMPANION SERIES TO 
“ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS.” 





FOREIGN CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS. 


Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


DANTE, BY THE EDITOR, 
Is this day published, price 2s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


ASK YOUR STATIONER 
FOR PERRY AND (0.8 6d. PATTERN CARD OF PENS, 


Containing 24 selected patterns of Steel and Metal Pens, suitable for all Styles of Writing, from the soft and 
broad J pen to the exquisitely finished Bank pens. 


PERRY AND 00.’S BEST QUALITY J PENS, 
1s 6d per gross; Perry and Co.'s Raven Black J Pens,1s 6d per gross; Perry and Co.'s Gilt J Pens, 38 per 
gross. These Pens are well known for the soft and easy nature of their writing. Sold by all Stationers. 
PERRY AND CO0.S UNIVERSAL SCHOOL PENS, 
For Large Round, or Small Hand, Is per gross. Superior qualities of School Pens, 2s 6dand 3s 6d per gross. 
These Pens are well worth the attention of all Schools, and they can be ordered through any Stationer. 


19 and 20 Holborn Viaduct (late 37 Red Lion Square), London. 








ALL WHO ARE LIABLE TO HAY FEVER AND COLDS SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM; 


Or, ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once arrest them, 
and even if a cold has become severe, will give immediate relief, and generally cure in one day. Of all Chemists, 
289d bottle. Since the New Year, the Bottles are all made perfectly air-tight, by a new and simple method 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH 


HURST & BLACKE 
NEW WORKS. 


Across Central America. By J. 


W. BopDAM-WHETHAM, Author of * P; 
Pacific,” &c. 8vo, with Illustrations, Ie of te 
Pa and lively account of interesting traye> 





My Life, from 1815 to 1849, 


By CHARLES LoFTvus, formerly of the Ro 
late of the Coldstream Guards. 2 vols, ae, = 


“A thoroughly interesting book."—Standarg, 


The Sea of Mountains: ap 


Account of Lord Dufferin's Tour throvgh British 
Columbia in 1876. By MoLYNevux St. Jony 2 
vols., with Portrait of Lord Dufferin, 21s, : 


(June 22. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 


The Marquis of Lossie. By 


GEORGE MacDONALD, LL.D. 3 vols. 


Mrs. Arthur. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &. 3 vols, 





“A very delightful book. The story is a decidedly 
original one.”—Academy. . 


The Burthen of Reuben. By 
Mrs. RANDOLPH, Author of “ Gentianeila.” 3 


“ A good novel. All the personages of the story ha: 
life and individuality.”"—T7he Queen. Rory have 


Winnie's History. By M6. M. 


“A clever book. It is very pleasant reading.” 
Examiner. 





Just ready. 


JOANNA’S INHERITANCE: a Story 


of Young Lives. By Emma MARSHALL, Author of 
“ Life's Aftermath,” &c. 58, cloth. 


“A very pretty and interesting story."—Spectator. 


A HISTORY of FRANCE, Ada 
from the French, for the use of English Obildren. 
By Mrs. MARSHALL, Author of “ Life's Aftermath.” 
26 Engravings. Price 5s, cloth. 

“It gives a vivid idea of French history, without 

overloading the memory."—Saturday Review. 


By the same Author. 

LIFE’S AFTERMATH: a Story of a Quiet People. 
The Fourth Thousand. 5s. 

NOW-A-DAYS; or, Kings’ Daughters. 5s. 

A LILY AMONG THORNS. 5s, cloth. 

ae. MAIN WARING'S JOURNAL. Fourth Thousan® 


HEIGHTS and VALLEYS. Third Thousand. 5s. 
BROTHERS and SISTERS. Sixth Edition. 5s. 
LESSONS of LOVE. Third Edition. 2s 6d, 
HELEN'S DIARY. Second Edition. 5s. 
MILLICENT LEIGH. Fourth Edition. 56 
VIOLET DOUGLAS. Second Edition. 5s. 


BROOK, SILVERSTONE and the LOST LILIES. 
Third Edition. 2s 6d. 


The OLD GATEWAY. Fourth Edition. 5s. 
EDWARD'S WIFE. Second Edition. 5s. 
CHRISTABEL KINGSCOTE. Third Thousand. 5s. 


London: SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY,. 
54 Fleet Street. 





Just published, price 7s 6d. 


THE RELIGION OF JESUS 


COMPARED WITH THE 


CHRISTIANITY OF TO-DAY. 
By FREDERICK A. BINNEY. 
London: E. W. ALLEN, 11 Ave Maria Lane, E.C. 


BOOKS FREE BY POST. 


Any Book of One Shilling and upwards: 
in value sent, safely packed, post free, on ré~ 
ceipt of a P.O. Order for the published price. 








** A NEW CATALOGUE of 
HANDSOMELY-BOUND BOOKS jor 


Presents, sent post free on application. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London EX. 


Fifth Edition, post free, 1s. 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Cu this Disease. By Rosert Watts, M.D., 
M.B.C.S., L.S.A., &c., 5 B ode Street, Oavendish 
Square, London. 








Address: Dr. DUNBAR, care of F, NEWBERY and SONS, 37 Newgate Street, E.0. 





London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet St 


J 


TO 


L. 
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TO BE READY NEXT WEEK. 





PESSIMISM: 
, BISTORY AND A ORITICISM. 


By JAMES SULLY, 
Author of “ Sensation and Intuition.” 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 





ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, 
FOR THE USE oF SCHOOLS. 
By WILLIAM DWIGHT WAHITNEY, 


fessor of Sanscrit and Comparative Philology 
in Yale College. 


THE OFFICERS 
MEMORANDUM-BOOK FOR 


PEACE AND WAR. 
Compiled by Lieutenant-Colonel R. HARRISON. 
Oblong, roan, price 2s 6d; russia leather, 5s. 


Pro 








NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, price 6s, with 
“ a Frontispiece. 
JSRAEL MORT, OVERMAN: 
A STORY OF THE MINE: 
N SAUNDERS, Author of “Abel Drake's 
— Wife,” * Hirell,” &c. 
Opinions of the Press. 
SaTURDAY REVIEW.—" Unquestionably a powerful 
and striking novel.” 
—“*Israel Mort’ is conceived with no little 
power and originality.” 
ATHENzZUM —‘ This mining story is most power- 


STaNDARD.—" A book which it is impossible to read 
without interest.” 
DatLy News.—“ Graphically described underground 





Now ready. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL RECOLLEC- 
TIONS OF 

SIR JOHN BOWRING, 

Some time Plenipotentiary to China, &c., &c. 

WITH A BRIEF MEMOIR. 
By LEWIN B. BOWRING. 
With a Portrait, 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 





PRAYERS, 
WITH A 
DISCOURSE ON PRAYER. 
By GEORGE DAWSON, MA. 


EDITED BY HIS WIFE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 





A NEW LIFE of CHRIST. 
LIFE AND WORDS OF CHRIST. 


By CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 
With a Map, 4to, cloth, Two Volumes, price 30s. 


PROVERBS IN PORCELAIN. 
By AUSTIN DOBSON, 
Author of “ Vignettes in Rhyme.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 






With Ten Illustrations by Du MAURIER. 
PEGASUS RESADDLED. 
By H. OHOLMONDELEY PENNELL, 
Author of “ Puck on Pegasus.” 

Feap. 4to, gilt edges, price 12s 6d. 





The NEW and SUCCESSFUL POEM. 
The Second Edition now ready. 
THE EPIC OF HADES. 
By the AUTHOR of * The SONGS of TWO WORLDS.” 
Complete in 1 vol., price 7s 6d. 


SPECTATOR.—" Will live as @ poem of permanent 
power and charm.” 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ One of the most considerable 


and original feats of recent English poetry.” 
A few Copies of Books I. and III. may still be 
obtained, price 58. 


SEOOND EDITION. 
BLUE ROSES; 


OR, 
HELEN MALINOFSKA’S MARRIAGE. 
By the AUTHOR of “VERA,” “HOTEL DU PETIT 
ST. JEAN,” &c, 


2 vole., gilt tops, cloth, price 12s. 


HENRY §. KING and CO., London. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS OF TRUBNER & CO. 








THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF MIND. 
By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 


With Illustrations, 8vo, pp. 508, cloth, 1és. 


CONTENTS. 
The NATURE of LIFE—The NERVOUS MECHANISM—ANIMAL AUTOMATISM—The REFLEX THEORY. 






[Just published. 






“We have on former occasions pointed out the singular merit of Mr. Lews's handling as a popular 
Soot = pe ome smenpcter! — research......The book itself is one which will inevitably find ite 
way e 8 of every student of mental science who wishes to obtain the fresh 
its rélation to mind.”"—Saturday Review. ere 

“ The distinguishing merit of Mr. Lewes's volume is that it subjects the latest theoretic conclusions of the 
biological sciences to a criticism which owes its pertinence to soundness of special knowledge, and its 
force to largeness and clearness of philosophic view. This is a kind of work which few, if any, could have 
done so well.”"—Zxaminer. 














A HISTORY OF MATERIALISM. 


By Professor F. A. LANGE. 
Authorised Translation from the German, by ERNEST C. THOMAS. 


To be completed in Three Volumes. Vol. I, crown 8vo, pp. 350, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


Being VOLUME I. of “The ENGLISH and FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY.” 


‘“‘ The very remarkable work of Lange, ‘Geschichte des Materialismus.’ A good translation of the latter 
o— - great service to philosophy in England."—Professor HUX.ey, ia ‘* Lay Sermons,” Ist Edition, 1870, 
p. 371, Note. 

‘Lange, a non-materialist, in his excellent‘ History of Materialism,’ to the spirit and letter of which I am 
greatly indebted."—Professor TYNDALL, in Address as President of the British Assoviation, Belfast, 1874. 


THE BIOGRAPHY AND TYPOGRAPHY 


OF 


WILLIAM CAXTON, 


ENGLAND’S FIRST PRINTER. 


By WILLIAM BLADES. 


Founded to a great extent upon the Author's “ Life and Typography of William Caxton,” brought up to the 
Resent Date, and including all Discoveries since made. ; » 







[Vow ready. 





















The Contents are arranged as follows :— 


Chapter 1. Caxton's Birth-place and Parentage.—2. His Apprenticeship.—3. Caxton Abroad.—4. Literature 
in the Fifteenth Century, with especial Reference to Oaxton and its Influence upon him.—5. Development as 
shown in Books.—6. Colard Mansion, and who Taught Caxton to Print.—7. Caxton at Westminster—His Em- 

loyers—His Printed Productions—His Death.—8, Caxton's Printi ico—His Workman and Toole —9. 
marks on the Peculiarities and Distinguishing Features of his iks.—10. An Account of the Books 
printed in Type No. 1, at Bruges.—11. Books in Type No. 2, printed at Westminster.—12. Books in Type No. & 
—13. Books in Type No. 4.—14. Books in Type No. 5.—15. Books in Type No. 6.—16. Doubtful Books and Books 
erroneously attributed to Caxton. 
Each Book is carefully and accurately described, bibliographically and critically. 


The Plates Embrace :— 

Portrait of Margaret, Duchess of Burgundy, Caxton's Patroness—Plan of the Old Jewry, where Caxton waa 
apprenticed—The House of the Merchant Adventurers at Bruges—Westminster Abbey from the Almonry— 
Old Mercers’ Hall—“Oase™ of Type in the Fifteenth Century—Old Presses, and numerous Fac-simile Plates of 
the various Books and Types. 

Elegantly and appropriately printed in demy octavo, on hand-made paper, imitation old bevelled binding, 
price £1 1s. [Next week, 
*,* As part of the Edition (500 copies) is already engaged, early application for copies should be made, in 

order to prevent disappointment. 



























London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. ° 












NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


Will be ready, at all Libraries, on June 19th. 


\ 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” “A Rose in June,” &€., &c. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 










3 vols. 













NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
PH YLLI 8S: a Novel. 


3 vols. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 



















NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


MARJORIE BRUCE’S LOVEBS. 
By MARY PATRICK. 
Two Volumes. 











London; SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 We erloo Place. 
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AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


SPORT and ADVENTURE in CENTRAL INDIA. 
Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 2!s. 


SEONEE; or, Camp Life on the Satpura 


Range. By RoBERT ARMITAGE STERNDALE, F.R.G.S, Illustrated by the 
Author. 


‘*Reminds us very much of ‘The Old Forest Ranger.’......The book is over- 
charged with exciting adventure.”—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 

“If any doubt this, l+t them read the most charming book of the season...... Mr. 
Sterndale’s ‘Seonee.’ "— Mayfair. 

“ We must congratulate the author on his success.” —Globe. 

“Rarely have we enjvyed a book so mnch."—Zdinburgh Daily Review. 

“Thoroughly enjoyable."— Zuropean Mail. 

“+ Always graphic, spirited, and nutura!."—Morning Post. 





NEW SCOTTISH NOVEL, now ready. 


The DAWSONS of GLENARA. 3 vols. 


“The central tragedy is undoubtedly striking, but not unwarrantably sensa- 
tional, and everything about it is probable and natural ...The scenery of the 
story is simply but charmingly described "—Zdinburgh Daily Review. 

“ This is a first book of great promixe.”—London. 

“A cleverly written novel.”"—Scotsman. 

“The village worthies are described with a truth and vivacity which remind 
one of Galt.” —Athenzum. 

“‘The dry humour contained in the sketches of the notabilities of Glenara, and 
the thrilling interest attached to Hodyzer's crime, invest the story with far more 
than ordinary interest."—Court Journal, 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON. 





Now at all the Libraries. 
NEW NOVEL BY MR. JOHN DANGERFIELD. 


ALIX FAIRFORD. 


2 vols. small post 8vo, price 14s. 





Mr. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE AMERICAN SENATOR. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
3 vols. [Now ready. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW EDITIONS of the following LISTS and CATA- 
LOGUES are now ready for delivery, and will be forwarded post 
Sree on dpplication. 





I 


A NEW and COMPLETELY REVISED EDITION of 
MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, containing the Names of more than Eight 
Hundred Books of the Past and Present Seasons in Circulation at the Library, 
with Terms of Subscription and other particulars. 


Il. 


A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATA- 
LOGUE. This Catalogue contains the Life of the Prince Consort, by Theodore 
Martin—Schuyler's Travels in Turkistan—Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay 
—Payer’s Voyage of the  Tegethoff '— Hozier's Invasions of England—Across 
Africa, by Commander Cameron—Life and [Letters of George Ticknor—Lord 
Amberley’s Analysis of Religious Belief—Stigand’s Life of Heine—Forty 
Years’ Recollections, by Dr. Mackay—Dean Stanley's History of the Jewish 
Church, Third Series—Daniel Deronda—Madcap Violet, by William Black— 
Thomas Wingfield, Curate, by George Macdonald—Rose Turquand—Over- 
matched—and an unusually large Selection of other Popular Works in History, 
Biography, Religion, Philosophy. Travel, and Adventure, and the Higher Class 
of Fiction, second-hand, at greatly reduced prices, and is especially com- 
mended to the attention of Librarians and Secretaries of Public Institutions, 
and other large Purchasers. 


ml. 


An ADDITIONAL CATALOGUE, consisting chiefly of the 


Works of Popular Authors, strongly Rebound for Circulation in Literary 
Institutions and Public Libraries. 


Iv. 

A CATALOGUE of WORKS of the Best Authors, in 
Ornamenta! Bindings. This Vatalogue is now extended to thirty-two pages of 
carefully-selected Books, bound on the premises, in half-calf extra, tree-calf, 
morocco, vellum, and other choice bindings, by careful and experienced work- 
men. They are well adapted for Drawing-Room Tables and Gentlemen's 
Libraries, and for Wedding and Birthday Presents and School Prizes. 





All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY may also 
be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), 


New Oxford Street, London. 


CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREETL, CHEAPSIDE. 


NEW WORKS. 





The LIFE of NAPOLEON the THIRD, B 


Ls ma reer y Heap mane be the pusteonen, the Coup d’Etat, the 
shment of the Empire. bree Pilates. 8y0,18s. Vols. 
18s each. — IL, Price 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION: an In 


into the Reality of Divine Revelation. Volume the Third, o q 2 
Work, 8vo, 14s. Vols. I, and II., price 24s (Sixth Edition). 


COMTE'S THEORY of the FUTURE ¢ 


MAN. Translated by RICHARD CONGREVE, M.D. Together with Com 
Essays on Socia! Philosophy, translated by H.D Hutron, B.A. ovo ee 
ComTr’s System of Positive Polity, complete in 4 vols, 80, price 4, 
separately:—General View and Principles, 21s. Social Statics, 14g, Socal 

Dynamics, 21s. Future of Man, 24s. 


MESMERISM, SPIRITUALISM, é&c. Hix 


torically and Scientifically Considered. By WrLLiaAM B, CaRpPEntgp 
M.D., LL.D., F.B.S. Crown 8vo, 5s. CB, 


The PUZZLE of LIFE, and How it has been 


Put Together. By A. Nroois, F.R.G.S. Second and Cheaper Edi 
and enlarged, with 15 Woodcut Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. Mion, revised 


The LIFE and TIMES of Sir RALPH 


SADLEIR, Knt., &c., Privy Councillor to Kings Henry VIII. and Edward VI, 
and to Queen Elizabeth during Forty Years. By his Descendant, Major F. 
SADLEIR STONEY, B.A. 8vo, with Frontispiece, 18s. - 


The LIFE and TIMES of SIMON de MONT. 


FORT, Earl of Leicester. By G. W. ProrHero, M_A., Fellow and Lecturer in 
History, King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, Maps, 9s. 


CONINGSBY, or the NEW GENERATION 


By the Right Hon. the Earl of BEACONSFIELD. New Edition in the “ Modern 
Novelists’ Library.” Orown 8vo, 28, boards; or 2s 6d, cloth. 


Ix. 
Epochs of Modern History. 


The BEGINNING of the MIDDLE-AGES. By 


the Very Rev. R. W. Cuurcn, M.A., &c., Dean of St. Paul's, and Hi 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. With Three Maps. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 
= (Nearly ready. 
Epochs of Ancient History. 


The SPARTAN and THEBAN SUPREMA. 


CIES. By O. Sankey, M.A., &., Joint-Editor of the Series. With Five Maps 
and Plans. Fceap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





Imperial 16mo, 7s 6d. 


THE UNKNOWN EROS, 
And other Odes. 
PARTLY REPRINTED FROM “THE PALL MALL GAZETTE.” 


GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden, 





THE SEQUEL TO “HELEN’S BABIES.” 


Sree BELow. 





AN ENTIRELY NEW COPYRIGHT WORK. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “HELEN'S BABIES.” 
Now ready, in fcap. 8vo, fancy boards, price 2s. 


OTHER PEOPLE’S CHILDREN: 
A Sequel to ‘‘ Helen’s Babies.”’ 
By JOHN HABBERTON, 
Author of “ Helen's Babies,” “The Barton Experiment,” “ Jericho Road,” &. 


This is an entirely New Work, published by special arrangement with the 
Author, and is copyright in the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, the Broadway, Ludgate. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR of ‘“‘HELEN’S BABIES.” 


See ABOVE. 








PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF -STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the Trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 
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Turkey.” —Mr. GLADSTONE. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 







TRAVELS 


IN THE 


SLAVONIC PROVINCES 


0 


TURKEY IN EUROPE. 


By G. MUIR MACKENZIE and A. P. IRBY. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 











FROM MR. GLADSTONE'S PREFACE. 
“J do not mean to disparage the labours and services of others, when 
I say that in my opinion no diplomatist, no consul, no traveller, among 
our countrymen, has made such a valuable contribution to our means of 
knowledge in this important matter. Here, much more than in any 
other work I have been able to discover, is exhibited to view, without 
jon or prejudice, as well as without reserve, the normal state of life 
among the subject races, the standing relation both between them and 
their government, and likewise between them and those Mahometans 
who are at once their fellow-subjects and their masters.” 
CAPTAIN BURTON IN THE “ATHENZUM,”” 
«A vivid and circumstantial picture of the three races now interest - 


ing all Europe, and being written before 1867, it is equally free from 
the exaggerated Slavophilism and Turcophilism of England in 1877.” 















“Tt is most useful-that the history of Bosnia should be known in 
England, and that Englishmen should really understand what it was 






the Save and live on a daily penny a head in the territory of Austria. 
Miss Irby writes very soberly and with an anxious desire not to ex- 
aggerate or make up a sensational picture. Sie only relates what she 
has seen, or what has been stated to her by persons whom she has 







DAILY EXPRESS. 
“This work appears at an opportune moment. When the authoresses 
first undertook their philanthropic mission in the provinces of Turkey, 






flow from their work.” 





SCOTSMAN, 
“Tt will have great interest and value at the present juncture.” 


BIRMINGHAM DAILY POST. 
Only to ladies of a brave and resolute spirit could such an undertaking 
have been possible. ‘There is, however, no parade of this; nothing can 








whole narrative, and yet there is not a chapter which does not give the 
English reader cause to be proud of the fearless and really heroic spirit 
with which the beneficout and self-sacrificing undertaking was carried 









these volumes are the more valuable because, though in them the 






of Serbian wrongs and Bulgarian submission, the whole narrative was 
written and published before the indignation of Europe was aroused, 







cur to make us regard it as possessing a permanent value. 


NONCONFORMIST. 
The three first chapters will be read with an interest, we hope, com- 







present position of unfortunate Bosnia, no better-informed or more 
trustworthy authority could be found. 






MONTENEGRO. By the Rev.Wimi1am Denton, 


M.A., Author of “The Ohristians in Turkey.” Crown 8vo. [ina few days. 


MEMOIR of ALEXANDER EWING, D.C.L., 


Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. By the Rey. A. J. Ross, B.D., Vicar of St. 
Philip's, Stepney. Demy 8vo. [/mmediately. 


SCRIPTURE DIFFICULTIES EXPLAINED 


by SCRIPTURE REFERENCES; or, the Bible its own Interpreter. By 
THOMAS SPALDING. Post 8vo. (Vert week. 










THROUGH BRITTANY. By Karuarme §. 
MacQuorD, Author of “ Patty,” “Through Normandy,” &c. 


SOUTH BRITTANY. Orown 8vo, with Map and Lilustrations, 7s 6d. 
[Now ready. 






The CITY: an Inquiry into the Corporation, 
its Livery Companies, and the Administration of their Charities. By WILLIAM 
GILBERT, Author of “Contrasts.” Orown 8vo, 7s 6d. [Vow ready. 








DALDY, ISBISTER, and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





that made the Bosnians revolt, and impelled 200,000 persons to cross POEMS ° f PLA CES 


“py far the best book I have seen upon the interior of| MESSRS, MACMILLAN & CO’8 NEW BOOKS. 


THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION, REVISED. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


2 yols, demy 8yo, with Maps and Illustrations, 21s. FIFTY YEARS OF MY LIFE. 


By the EARL of ALBEMARLE. 


With Portrait of the First Earl, engraved by O. H. Jeens. 
(This day. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW.—< Chance having willed that Lord 
Albemarle should be successively soldier, traveller, author, courtier, 
politician, country gentleman, man of fashion, county member, and 
peer...... that he should live familiarly with a host of brilliant contem- 
poraries, and be able in his seventy-seventh year to talk and write 
about them as freshly and vividly as if he were narrating the events 
of yesterday in his prime.” 

EDINBURGH REVIEW.—“ This book is one of the most 
amusing of its class; it is written in a cheerful, good-humoured 
spirit; it contains a good many capital anecdotes, and it will pre- 
serve the traditions of one of the best old Whig families in England. 
These reminiscences have the charm and flavour of personal 
experience, and they bring us into direct contact with the persona 
they describe.” 

TIMES.—“ Of the whole book we need only say that it retains 
its interest from first to last. Lord Albemarle is light and lively 
and pleasant throughout those most interesting recollections. Few 
men have seen so much of men and manners in so many parts of 
the world, and to none has it been given to relate the impressions 
of a busy life in:so gentle and cheery a spirit. There is not a single 
root of bitterness in these volumes from beginning to end, and when 
we lay down the retrospect of fifty years we are sorry to part with 
so genial and generous a companion.” 


SATURDAY REVIEW. The MEDA MAIDEN; and other Poems. 


By the Earl of SouTHESK. Extra fcap. 8yo, 7s. (This day. 


H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


Edited 
ENGLAND and WALES. 2 vols, 18mo, 9s. (This day. 
(GOLDEN TREASURY Seatss. 


known personally, and on whose good-faith she can rely.” HERRICK Selections from the LYRICAL 


POEMS. Arranged, with Notes, by F. T. PALGRAVs. 18mo, 4s 6d. - 
(This 
(GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES, 


they could not possibly have dreamt of the after-benofits that were to MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. With 


Introductions by Professor Masson. Globe 8vo, price 3s 6d. 
(Grose LipRary. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ In every way an admirable book, 
suitable alike for the portmanteau and the library.” . 


LADY BARKER'S NEW BOOK. 


be more modest, self-restrained, and unassuming than the tone of the A YEAR’S HOUSEKEEPING in SOUTH 


AFRICA. By LApy BA«Ker, Author of “ Station Life in New Zealand,” &c. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


SPECTATOR.—“ A charming book, which ought to be read by 


throagh, 
P JOHN BULL. everyone who thinks of going to Natal, and everyone who doosn't, 
Few books on the Eastern Question are so full of information, and | especially the latter.” 


writers give the most precise details of Turkish life and Turkish rule, PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S AMERICAN 


ADDRESSES. With a Lecture on the Study of Biology. 8vo, 6s 6d. 


and whilst it was possible to write with calmness. Many reasons con- JOHN M‘LEOD CAMPBEL L, D.D., 


MEMORIALS of: being Selections from his Correspondence. Edited by his 
Son, the Rev. DONALD CAMPBELL, M.A. With Portrait, Engraved by Jeens 
2 vols. crown 8yvo, 15s. (This day. 


mensurate to their importance. For a true picture of the recent and TURKS and GREEKS ° Notes on a Recent 


Excursion. By the Hon. DuDLEY CAMPBBLL, M.A. Crown 8vo, with Coloured 
Map, 3s 6d. [Just ready. 


RUSSIA and TURKEY, the Treaty Relations 


of, from 1774 to 1853. By T. E. HoLLAND, D.O.L., Professor of International 
Law, &c., Oxford. Crown 8vo, price 2s, (This day. 


The THEORY of SOUND. By Lord Rayleigh, 


F.B.S., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. I. 8vo, 12s 6d. 
(Tats day. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, ELEMENTARY 


LESSONS in. By ARCHIBALD Gerkis, F.RS., LL.D., Murchison Professor of 
Geology, &c., at Edinburgh. 18mo, with numerous Illustrations, 4s 6d. 


[This day. 
POEMS by ERNEST MYERS. Extra feap. 


8vo, 4s 6d. 


HARRY: a Poem. By the Author of 


“Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal.” Extra feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


MY YOUNG ALCIDES. By C. M. Yonge, 


Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
(Sixth and Cheaper Edition now ready, 






MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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TAUNUS 


NATURAL MINERAL WATER. 
Wholesome, Refreshing, and Sparkling. 





PATRONISED BY HER GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


SUPPLIED BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES AND HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE GRAND 


DUKE OF HESSE. 





The GuLoBE, in an article on the London Water, says: “ Ordinary Artificial 
Waters are manufactured in London with the same Water that is supplied 
to householders of all classes, rich or poor. Aeration does not destroy 
poison-germs, nor even render them less deleterious. Safety is only to be 
gained by exclusively using Imported Waters of high class. 


TAUNUS WATER 


TAUNUS WATER 
TAUNUS WATER 
TAUNUS WATER 
TAUNUS WATER 
TAUNUS WATER 
TAUNUS WATER 
TAUNUS WATER 
TAUNUS WATER 


TAUNUS WATER 


TAUNUS WATER 
TAUNUS WATER 
TAUNUS WATER 
TAUNUS WATER 
TAUNUS WATER 


In London. 


ST NED Scdsccuvecscsoceievecesese 
J errr 
Ne I ION 555.5 5c cis dincevedssdcedcensns 


DO GEE ERIS inves saccesecssstas stesso: 
BOTTLES INCLUDED. 





H's R. H. the Grand Duke of Hesse, in whos> dominions the Taunus Spring is situate, has been nr 
to appuint Mr. Friedrich, the Proprietor of the Taunus Spring, to be Special Purveyor to H. 
the Taunus Natural Mineral Water. 


73 A WHOLESOME and pleasant drink."—The Lancet. 

6c M4* be classed amongst the most delicious of our Table Waters." —Medical Press and Circular 

6c AN agreeable sparkling beverage, soothing to the palate, and free from all organic and inorganic 
. impurities."—JMMedical Examiner. 

cc HicsLy recommended as a wholesome beverage."— Vienna Medical Press. 

éé Is a very pure Natural Mineral Water."—Doctor. 

“c HAS many recommendations, being pure, sparkling, and thirst-quenching."—Public Health. 


“ PERFECTION of Table Waters,.”—Civil Service Gazette. 


““ I ha greatly to be recommended as a dietetic beverage. It is easily digested, and does not create flatulence, 
like other similar Mineral Waters. It is refreshing, assists the digestion, cures acidity, and increases 
the secretions of the kidneys."—-RICHARD SCHMITZ, M.D., Neuenahr. 

I eee A to its Analysis, the ‘‘TAUNUS WATER is to be considered as a thoroughly PURE 

NATURAL SODA-WATER, which, for DIETETIC PURPOSES, is to be PREFERRED to Manu 

factured ‘SODA-WATER in the same degree as a Natural WINE is preferred to the ARTIFICIAL 
MANUFACTURE. '—Dr. ScHwaktz, Regierungs and Medicinal Rath, Cologuo. 


“ FAB excels all Artificially-produced Aerated Waters."—Hour’. 
“ CANNOT be excelled.’"—Army and Navy Gazette. 

6c A MOST agreeable table beverage."—Public Opinion. 

‘“c Js one of the purest Natural Waters."—John Bull. 


74 Purrus in eyery respect the properties required in a wholesome table beverage."—Court Circular. 





PRICES: 
Carriage paid to any Railway Station in England. 
s @ 8s d. 
jsaseevussoes 26 0 50 Glass Quarts .....cccccccccosccescccccscvesccccerens 29 O 
wassesweneees 14 6 ee VRIES seus ccacconensvuncdaasssssssiseds sores, EC 
badpapeusedee 42 0 TOD GERNEE BERD sodcersces cccnsccccecescsccescesessccces “Se © 
ses tdianenens 22 6 SOG ines PIS) o0000cccseceMibeveccssvsccccvenscssesesse “MD. OD 


BOTTLES INCLUDED. 
HAMPERS, ONE SHILLING EXTRA. 


LIBERAL ALLOWANCE MADE TO THE TRADE. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, WINE MERCHANTS, AND MINERAL-WATER DEALERS. 


QOARTG ose cscscscbiccess 


sesceeseccese 8d. | PHATE: ..cvsescsesovescsvcessevesevesenys: OGL 


Patent Corks for Recorking the Bottles, thus preserving the Effervescence, are sold by the Company, prices 1s and 2s 6d. 





SOLE IMPORTERS: 


| THE TAUNUS COMPANY, 6 Clarendon Mansions, New Bond St., London. 


City Depot : GEE, LISTON, and CO., 41 St. Mary Axe, E.C. 
JOHN MACKAY, 119 George Street, Edinburgh, Agent for Scotland. 








Lowvon: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “SPECTATOR” ‘Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, June 16, 1877 
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